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NOW — Six models to choose from — 
blade lengths from 14 inches to 36 inches, 
plus 15-inch bow. Correct sizes for 
bucking, felling, limbing operations on all 
types of trees and logs up to four feet 
in diameter! 

~ 


14-INCH 36-INCH 15-INCH BOW 


NEW FEATURES 


NOW — Smooth full-power sawing at all angles, in every 
position, without adjustment! New high-speed HH cutter chain, 
with chrome-plated teeth for long wear! Fully automatic-rewind 
cable starter! Three honest horsepower ...twenty-five pounds 
honest weight! Automatic clutch! Many other exclusive 
McCulloch features! 


New Low Raices 


NOW — Lowest prices in the history of the Saws full power in any position! 


McCulloch 3-25 chain saw, starting . omtr $285 
McCULLOCH Hair 
a 


McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California 
Export Dept.: 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 
Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Avenue, Vallenaiee, B.C 

224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 


SEE YOUR NEAREST McCULLOCH DEALER TODAY 


New high-speed 
HH cutter chain! 
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Autumn is beautiful in the Great Smokies—at- 
tests the color camera of Sebastian Sommers, 
The AFA North Carolina News Bureau staff. Many pic- 
: aa ‘ nickers, sike those on the cover, have availed 

The American Forestry Associa themselves of this site near Grandfather Moun- 


tion, publishers of American For- tain, to view the everchanging reds and golds and 


ests, is a national organization— greens of fall in one of the nation’s most colorful 
; vee : s. § new in store for those attending 
independent and non-political in areas Such views are in s g 
I eo r—for the emcee of the AFA’s 77th Annual Meeting, October 12-15. 
character— 


We are indebted to the North Carolina Develop- 
ment Commission for loan of the color plates and 
of forests and related resources of to Champion Paper and Fibre Company for bear- 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor ing the printing expense ef the cover. 

recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 


intelligent management and use 
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FOR FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 


PRECISION 


Compoasses 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy an 

dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. AGI. 















The CRUISER... 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial. Inner 
diameter of dial is 21/2 inches, , 
graduated to single de- é 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and azi- 


muth readings. $12.75 


The SPORTSMAN ~.. 


First choice of outdoorsmen. Similar to the CRUISER 
but with 134-inch dial diameter. Weights only 


BOUNCES. cer ceccccercccceescnscssces $8.35 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit level. 3% inch 
inner dial diameter. 





MOGI cvcccvvccecsosctcsccsecces $40.00 
Model B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier......... $50.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is []check or [)money order for $_____. 
Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 

The CRUISER @ $12.75 
The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 

The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 

______Model B @ $50.00 
OCSend literature. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
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LEUPOLD & STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, ‘Ore. 
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Looking Ahead—Sportsmen who 
decry the increasing number of “No 


Hunting” signs posted throughout 
their favorite game haunts will do 
well to read ARTHUR PRIAULX’ Hunt- 
er’s Paradise Imperiled in the No- 
vember issue. Priaulx cites a wealth 
of evidence to show that a vast num- 
ber of the nation’s Tree Farmers go 
out of their way to be of service to 
hunters who visit their lands, only 
too often to suffer shameful treat- 
ment and abuses from the very ones 
they lend a helping hand. On the 
rib tickling side, you'll find JosEPH 
Tarvy’s A Fowl Deal a delightful 
bit of fantasy. 

Among other features will be: W. 
F. McCuttocn’s tribute to William 
K. Dyche, “The Firstest Logger” of 
the Northwest; an on-the-spot piece 
of reporting in which DENNIs STRONG 
tells how Norway Plans by the Cen- 
tury; ALBERT ARNST’s account of a 
relatively new method of logging 
Timber Up the Hill; Hall of Conser- 
vation by Henry Kernan; and the 
usual Shade Trees and Woodland 
Management features. 

Because AFA’s 77th annual meet- 
ing falls so late in October, most of 
the highlights will have to be re- 
ported in the December issue. We 
plan, however, to announce the win- 
ners of AFA’s 1952 Conservation 
Awards, who will be revealed for the 
first time at the annual meeting ban- 
quet. 


Among Our Authors—CLEVE- 
LAND VAN DreEsseR, roving author 
whose home base is Florida, presents 
some enlightening facts about one 
of our latest “miracle” substances in 
Chlorophyll ... Green Magic (page 
6) Oregon’s Planted Cottonwoods 
(page 10) is a history of the West’s 
first known reforestation project and 
a tribute to the men responsible for 
it. The author is ARTHUR PRIAULX, 
publicity director for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. HENRY 
LestinA of Sunland, California is 
author of Own a Pet Bruin and 
Trouble’s A-Brewin’ (page 14), an 
amusing bit of advice on what to 
expect if you add a bear to the fam- 
ily roster. What progress is being 
made toward Paul Bunyan’s square- 
trunked dream tree is reported by 
ELMER W. SHaw, a Lacey, Washing- 
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ton, forester, in Tailor-Made Trees 
(page 16). 

Experiment in Learning (page 20) 
is the story of Yale’s Conservation 
Program, a unique approach to the 
broad problems of conservation. It 
is written by PAUL SHEPARD, JR., a 
member of the 1952 graduate class. 
Ah, Wilderness (page 18) is the nar- 
rative of Martin Eskay, a slightly 
disillusioned but still enthusiastic 
Washington, D. C. nature lover. The 
Woodland Management feature this 
month is O. A. FirzGeravp’s Christ- 
mas Tree Farming (page 12). Fitz- 
gerald is publicity director for the 
University of Idaho at Moscow. In 
Less Than a Life Time (page 23), 
the lead article in our special North 
Carolina section, is an account of 
two parallel paths of progress—Reu- 
ben B. Robertson’s career as head of 
Champion Paper and Fibre Compa- 
ny Plant in Canton, North Carolina 
and the development of | scientific 
forestry in the South. The piece is 
authored by Ray Garrett of Cham- 
pion’s public relations department. 

JOHN Parris relates the absorbing 
history of the decline and fall of a 
great Indian nation and how a mar- 
tyr’s life bought sanctuary for a few 
in their beloved Smokies in Sacred 
Cherokee Soil (page 26). The au- 
thor, publicity director for the Cher- 
okee Historical Association, is an 
authority on the once-powerful Cher- 
okee tribes. Classroom With Roots 
(page 28) is the story of the acquisi- 
tion and development of the Hof- 
mann Forest, which serves as field 
laboratory of the North Carolina 
State College School of Forestry at 
Raleigh. The author is J. V. Hor- 
MANN, manager, North Carolina For- 
estry Foundation, Inc., for whom the 
forest was named. ELLiotr MERRICK 
and E. A. JoHNson collaborated on 
Mountain Water (page 30), a re- 
port on water studies at the Coweeta 
watershed. Merrick is an editor with 
the USFS Southeast Experiment Sta- 
tion and Johnson is in charge at Co- 
weeta. WaApbE Lucas, director of pub- 
lic relations for the North Caro- 
lina Conservation and Development 
Commission, traces development of 
the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion since its founding 42 years ago 
in 600 Voices in the Woods (page 
33). 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
GOVERNORS OFFICE 
RALEIGH 


W. Kerr ScCoTT 
GOVERNOR 


L) ee are ee ‘ » : = 
my, pleasure to welcom eth e members of the ee 


Associations otalong ith the North 





gives me aseei plédbhie. on bobelhoPtive 
citizens of North Carolus, to welcome you to our State; and 
fn oo, Or Ate my sincere hope that you will enjoy every minute of your 
stay with us. 
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By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


These months before the 83rd 
Congress convenes in January hold 
significance for all prospective legis- 
lation, not least of which is that re- 
lating to forestry and the conserva- 
tion of renewable resources. In 
addition to a new President and 
many new members of Congress, 
there is the possibility a new politi- 
cal party may also be voted into 
power. 

Arguments centering around the 
Presidential candidates and _ their 
respective platforms evidence the 
struggle as to whether the people 
wish to continue the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man policies of the past 20 years. 
An indication of one phase of this 
struggle is the appointment of a spe- 
cial task force to devise plans for 
putting into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission. 

Twenty-five representatives of fed- 
eral departments and agencies were 
called together by Chairman Jack 
Gorrie of the National Security Re- 
sources Board on July 22. They 
were given two months in which to 
prepare and submit to the President 
a plan to implement 70 specific rec- 
ommendations that punctuated the 
five- volume report Resources for 
Freedom. 

Sixteen of these recommendations 
are directed toward a program of 
forest conservation and development 
almost identical with the goals and 
plans long identified with the For- 
est Service. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Administration desires to 
create a situation wherein the con- 
servation and development of forests 
and other resources will be given ac- 
tive consideration by the 83rd Con- 
gress. 


Before most members of the 
82nd Congress had left Washington, 
the National Wildlife Federation 
announced that failure to enact 
H.R. 565, known as the Tackett bill, 
was not to be interpreted as defeat. 
To prove this, the promise was made 
that a new and similar bill will be 
introduced in the 83rd Congress 
which convenes next January. 

Moreover, the Federation added, 
the new bill will bear the name of 
a new Congressman. (Representative 


Boyd Tackett, of Arkansas, had al- 
ready announced that he is not up 
for re-election.) Next year’s bill is 
expected to repeat the former bill 
in that ten percent of all national 
forest receipts will be set aside and 
used “for the development, mainte- 
nance, and operation of national 
forest recreational resources and 
areas, including wildlife resources.” 

Hearings conducted on April 8, 
and June 12, 1952, before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, under 
the chairmanship of North Caro- 
lina’s Harold D. Cooley, were never 
completed and accordingly not 
printed. However, the bill was vig- 
orously supported by wildlife con- 
servation officers of several states, 
and a comparable number of Con- 
gressmen. 

Supporting testimony was also 
submitted by representatives of the 
Izaak Walton League, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, and _ the 
American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation. Carl D. Shoemaker, of the 
National Wildlife Federation, prom- 
ises that hearings for the benefit of 
the 83rd Congress will have even 
more witnesses. 

Only two citizen groups registered 
opposition to the Tackett bill. One 
was the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, and the other the Public 
Lands Committee of the Association 
of Oregon Counties. 


National forests were reported 
as having nearly 4500 camp and 
picnic areas, capable of accommo- 
dating on any summer’s day as many 
as 280,000 persons. Figures show 
that these tracts were used last year 
by nearly 30 million people. An 
even bigger tally may be marked up 
during 1952. As usual, it falls on 
the host to pick up the trash left by 
so many visitors and to provide 
many other services. Current expen- 
ditures for this hospitality amount 
to between $700,000 and $1,000,000, 
and leave much to be desired. 

The Tackett bill was a response 
to repeated pleas by the Forest Serv- 
ice for larger appropriations with 
which to protect the forest resources 
while giving more satisfactory service 
to the public. 

National forest receipts of $56,- 
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147,341 during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 give an idea of the possible 
returns from such legislation, and 
the Forest Service estimates the total 
may soon exceed $70,000,000 a year. 
In terms of the bill, this would pro- 
vide sums varying from five to seven 
million dollars a year. 

All who appeared before the Com- 
mittee supported the desire for more 
funds with which to meet the Forest 
Service responsibilities, but the 
spokesman for the National Wool 
Growers Association urged that the 
costs continue to be covered by di- 
rect appropriations. The Tackett 
bill was described as offering a blank 
check, use of which would deprive 
the Congress of its responsibility for 
making annual appropriations com- 
mensurate with the findings result- 
ing from its annual review of the 
situation. 

More significant from the view- 
point of the forest user, perhaps, was 
the expressed fear that even so large 
a sum might eventually become in- 
adequate. In that case the possibility 
was voiced that costs of maintaining 
recreational facilities might prove a 
reason for raising the fees for graz- 
ing livestock on the national forests. 

Fear was also expressed that recre- 
tion costs might lead to higher 
stumpage prices, but this ignored the 
legal requirement that national for- 
est timber must ordinarily be sold 
on the basis of competitive bids. 

A representative of the Association 
of Oregon Counties feared that re- 
ceipts from timber sales on the 
heavily stocked stands of some of the 
western national forests might be si- 
phoned across the country to serve 
recreational needs on forests closer 
to congested population centers. Said 
this spokesman: ““The funds can be 
expected to flow toward the Con- 
gressional votes in the East and 
away from the western forests where 
votes are fewer.” 

This same representative suggested 
that so large an allotment for the 
development and operation of rec- 
reational facilities within the na- 
tional forests might eventually be 
construed by the Service as a man- 
date from Congress to further reduce 
the numbers of livestock permitted 
on those areas. He visioned a pos- 
sible reduction in the nation’s food 
supply, and a serious threat to the 
tax base of some 400 rural counties 
in the West. 

It follows, then, that legislation to 
improve the recreational facilities in 
the national forests may open up a 
number of seemingly unrelated 
problems, some of which have long 
been clamoring for attention. 








Now...only the 
FAR MORE BIGGER. 


* in performance 


PUWERTUL = giana 
rERGUDUN 30 


*As a result of the consent judgment in the recent 

, settlement of the Ferguson vs. Ford lawsuit, Fergu- 
son, and only Ferguson, can now have the famous 

Ferguson System. If you want the advantages of the 


Ferguson System, the Ferguson “30” is the only 
tractor that can give them to you. 


Remember this . . . the Ferguson System is far more 
than 3-point linkage. True, this linkage is a part of 
the Ferguson System that can be seen. But, the 
Ferguson System control center is inside the tractor, 
the very heart of the machine. 


There are other tractors on the market that are and 
will be similar in ovtward appearance to the Fergu- 


son. Don’t be fooled by these outward appearances! 
A vital and exclusive feature of the Ferguson System 
—the hydraulic pump with Suction Side Control—is 
buried deep within the tractor. 

Your Ferguson Dealer will arrange a “Showdown” 


demonstration of the new and far more powerful 
Ferguson “30” on your farm. He will gladly prove 


é to you the advantages of the Ferguson System with 
\/ t exclusive Suction Side Control. | 


° al, Important facts about —_ Ferguson 
vi System and Suction Side Control are 
‘ explained in this new booklet. Ask, 
your Ferguson Dealer for a copy of teasesen 
“The Inside Story of the Ferguson nesta 
System with Exclusive Suction Side 
Control”. Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


SUCTION-SIDE CONTROL and 63 Ferguson System Implements 


Copyright 1962 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. 








Healing agent, deodorant, digestion aid—this essence 
of nature abounds wherever trees or other plants grow 
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This complicated looking 4p- 
paratus is used in extracting 
chlorophyll from the plants 
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AN has yet to learn the true 

worth of his greatest mate- 

rial treasure on this earth. 
If it were measured in dollars and 
cents, the value of all the metals and 
minerals ever discovered and yet to 
be discovered would be substantially 
less by comparison. This vast trea- 
sure has been with us since the dawn 
of history—it has been depleted but 
little over the passage of centuries— 
and it will be with us in relatively 
undiminished bounty as long as the 
skein of existence is woven on this 
planet. 

This substance is the very essence 
of all plant life—it is present in 
every leaf on every tree—in every 
vine and shrub—in every blade of 
erass. Its name is blazoned on bill- 
boards the nation over—you read 
about it in the pages of newspapers 
and magazines—you hear about it 
on the radio. 

Its name is chlorophyll. 

Man has worked intensively with 
chlorophyll for over half a century. 
In recent years his probings have 
wrested some startling secrets con- 
cerning this mysterious substance. 
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In his relentless desire to learn how 
chlorophyll “works” he has discov- 
ered some amazing properties. 

He has learned that it retards bac- 
terial growth and is a healing agent 
in the human body. He has also 
learned that it neutralizes the odor 
of decay and that it actually per- 
forms that greatly over-advertised 
function, an “aid to digestion.” In 
addition, he has learned of several 
other priceless therapeutic proper- 
ties. 

Man has learned these things and 
is on the verge of learning a lot 
more. But the main object of his 
original search—how chlorophyll 
performs its natural functions in 
plants—still eludes him. 

As matters stand now, it has been 
definitely established that the mys- 
terious green substance in leaves and 
plants has certain properties and per- 
forms certain miraculous functions. 
But how chlorophyll accomplishes 
these chemical and mechanical 
changes is still a mystery. 

It is typical of mankind that he 


By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 





can work with a substance and still 
not know exactly what it is. Man 
knows that chlorophyll does certain 
things—he knows how to extract it 
from plants; in fact, there are several 
hundred patents granted on various 
extraction processes alone—but pre- 
cisely what chlorophyll is—nobody 
knows for sure. 

Roughly, the known facts about 
chlorophyll are these: 

It is a substance that takes water, 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide out of 
the air and transforms them into 
plant matter. In so doing, it creates 
a beet, or potato or any other plant 
product you can name. It performs 
this process mainly when the sun 
shines—almost never in darkness. 
The process is called “photosynthe- 
sis,” and while it goes on, the air is 
purified by release of oxygen. 

A somewhat similar process goes 
on in the body of animals. It takes 
plant products, the beet and the po- 
tato, and transforms them into mus- 
cle, fat, sinew and bone. The process 
is called “metabolism,” is done in 
part by the hemoglobin in the blood, 
and it goes on practically all the 
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time, creating carbon dioxide in the 
process. It is interesting to point out 
that the two processes are dependent 
upon each other. 

Plants need carbon dioxide for the 
photosynthesis process carried on by 
chlorophyll. Animals (including 
man) provide it with the process of 
metabolism. Animals require oxygen 
for the process of metabolism. Plants 
supply it through the process of pho- 
tosynthesis. It’s a neat trick and it 
works. If it didn’t, every living 
thing would perish. 

The healing properties of chloro- 
phyll are considered the most valu- 
able of all its uses. Due to the fact 
that it contributes to the creation 
and growth of cell tissue, plus its 
quality of retarding bacterial growth, 
its medicinal uses are manifold. 

It is an invaluable aid in post 
operative work in surgery—it is used 
to hasten the healing of lingering 
and malodorous lesions and running 
sores. It speeds up the normal proc- 
ess of the human body in closing 
simple cuts and abrasions. In addi- 
tion, as stated before, it aids diges- 
tion in the human body and carries 
certain beneficial and necessary vita- 
mins. 

These pharmaceutical and medi- 
cinal properties are not mere theo- 
ries and laboratory experiments. Re- 
cently the conservative American 
Medical Association recognized the 
therapeutic values of chlorophyll by 
publishing actual case histories of 
patients treated in hospitals for vari- 
ous wounds. The Association jour- 
nal goes so far as to state: “the ex- 
periments supplied positive _ evi- 
dence in favor of the claim” (that 
chlorophyll promotes healing), and 
in another section of the publication 
flatly states: “37 percent of the pa- 
tients showed accelerated healing.” 

Getting down to specific uses for 
the public in general, for once 


grandiose claims for dentifrices, 
mouth washes and deodorants have 
some foundation in fact. Chloro- 
phyll in sufficient quantities does 
combat unpleasant odors. That 
characteristic of chlorophyll has 
been a tremendous boon to the 
pharmaceutical industry. Not only 
have initial sales of chlorophyll-in- 
fused articles been heavy but repeat 
sales as well. 

How it combats odor is explained 
in highly technical language on the 
part of scientists and doctors which 
appears to be a smoke screen for 
lack of positive knowledge of how 
the job zs done. 

Certain facts are known, however. 
The property of removing carbon 
dioxide from the air and replacing 
it with oxygen is one contributing 
factor. As a matter of fact, the de- 
odorizing ability of chlorophyll was 
learned partly by accident. In ex- 
perimenting with slow healing le- 
sions it was learned that the appli- 
cation of chlorophyll not only speed- 
ed up the healing process, it cut 
down, and in some cases completely 
eliminated, accompanying odors. 

How chlorophyll neutralizes un- 
pleasant odors is still somewhat of a 
mystery. From the maze of medici- 
nal and scientific terms which greet- 
ed my request for an explanation of 
this most welcome process, I extract- 
ed this understandable piece of in- 
formation: Chlorophyll acts as a 
catalytic agent—it speeds up oxida- 
tion and the transformation, in the 
human system, of solid substances 
back into carbon dioxide and nitro- 
gen. Another explanation is that 
chlorophyll aids the hemoglobin in 
the blood to “burn away” odors. 

Practically all of the chlorophyll 
used commercially in the United 
States is produced by one factory— 
the American Chlorophyll, Inc., lo- 
cated in Lake Worth, a small city 


Chlorophyll is extracted by a crushing process. It is 
then mixed with water, oil, aleohol or other solvents 





just south of West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida. Founder of the company is 
Robert Hays Van Sant, a research 
engineer, who has probably done 
more for the practical development 
of chlorophyll than any other one 
man in America. He was the first 
president of the company and it is 
through his cooperation that most 
of the information for this article 
was obtained. 

Chlorophyll is not new. It dates 
back to the Revolutionary War, for 
it was in 1772 that Sir Joseph Priest- 
ly of Philadelphia awakened interest 
in the process of photosynthesis in 
his published manuscript, “The 
Basic Process on Life’s Production 
Line.” 

In modern times, Richard Will- 
statter, a German scientist, spent his 
lifetime in the study and develop- 
ment of chlorophyll. He received 
the Nobel Prize in 1915 for his long 
years of work. Based greatly on Will- 
statter’s previous work, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture set up a re- 
search project on chlorophyll in 
1914. 

That work was carried on until 
1933, when American Chlorophyll, 
Inc. was founded by Van Sant. The 
new company took up the develop- 
ment of chlorophyll where the De- 
partment of Agriculture left off. The 
following year, Dr. Frank M. Schertz, 
who had headed the federal project, 
was installed as scientific director of 
American Chlorophyll, Inc. which 
was located in Georgetown, part of 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1935 the company moved across 
the Potomac River to Alexandria, 
Virginia, and in 1948 it moved to 
Lake Worth, Florida, where raw ma- 
terial — vegetation — was abundant 
the year round. On May first, 1952, 
American Chlorophyll, Inc. merged 
with Strong, Cobb and Company, 
one of America’s oldest drug houses 
(founded in 1832). 

As of this writing, chlorophyll is 
used in some 55 different products. 
No two formulas are the same. The 
precious substance is extracted from 
the leaves and stems of various 
plants—alfalfa being one of the most 
productive. 

To say that American Chloro- 
phyll, Inc. is inundated with requests 
for its product is an understatement. 
It appears that every toothpaste and 
mouth wash producer in the land 
wants chlorophyll in his product. 
The stuff isn’t handed out indis- 
criminately by any means. A formu- 
la for each individual product is 
prepared. What goes into mouth 

(Turn to page 36) 
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S one travels about the country 
he is frequently appalled by 
the utter ignorance and care- 

lessness evidenced by the thousands 
of mutilated trees which he observes. 

No part of our land seems to be 
entirely immune to the well inten- 
tioned but misdirected ministrations 
of the loppers’ saw or ax. 

Many people decry—and rightful- 
ly so—the wasted time and money 
expended on the extensive and fre- 
quently unnecessary cavity work 
which was performed by the poorly 
trained predecessor of the modern 
arborist, but even more insidious, 
because of its relatively greater and 
still widespread acceptance, is the 
work of the ignoramus who thinks 
he has to behead every tree in which 
he has the opportunity to sink the 
teeth of his saw. 

Almost anyone enjoys taking a 
pair of pruning shears or a saw and 
doing a little pruning on the shrubs 
or trees around his home. Pruning 
properly done will benefit most 
plants, but misdirected efforts can 
easily do serious harm. Before we 
attempt to prune our own trees, or 
allow others to do so, it is well that 
we give a little consideration to some 
of the more important principles 
which govern the pruning of shade 
trees. We should know when prun- 
ing is desirable and why it is some- 
times harmful. We should also be 
familiar with some of the impor- 
tant phases of pruning technique. 

A sensible pruning program starts 
in the nursery when the trees are 
small. At this time it is easy to rub 
off buds or prune twigs which, if al- 
lowed to develop, would make poor- 
ly spaced undesirable branches; to 
eliminate V-crotches which would be 
likely to split in the future; and so 
train the remaining parts of the tree 


that a strong structural framework is 
developed. 

Few of us, however, have the op- 
portunity to guide the development 
of a young tree until it reaches any 
great degree of size and we are forced 
by circumstances to do what we can 
for mature trees as we find them— 
usually full of dead wood; frequent- 
ly split and broken by storm; im- 
properly developed as to structure; 
and too often, badly injured by dis- 
ease or insect attack. 

The desirability of shade tree 
pruning may be classified under 
three more or less interlocking head- 
ings: health, appearance and safety. 

Pruning to improve the health of 
a tree quite properly might include 
the removal of dead and diseased 
branches to prevent the penetration 
of wood-rotting fungi into other 
parts of the tree; thinning to permit 
a more free circulation of light and 
air or to compensate for root losses; 
properly performed pollarding to 
perpetuate an old tree; removal of 
intersecting branches to prevent fu- 
ture decay problems; and removal of 
old branch stubs to promote healing 
and prevent decay. 

As a health measure, pruning is 
preventive rather than corrective 
since proper pruning aids wound 
healing; prevents splitting by remov- 
ing undesirable limbs and weak 
crotches when they are small; keeps 
the root system and crown in bal- 
ance; prevents the spread of decay 
by removing the source; and removes 
or trains rubbing limbs before they 
cause injury. 

Pruning to improve appearance 
often is a desirable treatment for 
specimen trees or formal groups. It 
should be remembered that every 


Topping, properly done, enhances 
rustic beauty of hackberry tree 





Pruning 
Principles 


species has at least one characteristic 
habit of growth, and no attempt 
should be made to change this form 
unless unquestionably necessary. 

Unruly branches may need to be 
curbed to keep them within bounds; 
vistas may need to be cleared to 
open up a desirable view; and in 
some cases, formalized pruning to a 
definite shape may be required for 
esthetic purposes. Some species re- 
spond better than others to such 
treatment and the person responsi- 
ble should be familiar with his sub- 
ject before attempting to change the 
natural form of shade trees. 

The danger created by dead limbs 
and low branches over sidewalks. 
roads, and areas where people con- 
gregate is so apparent that justifica- 
tion for pruning to increase safety 
seems unnecessary. 

(Turn to page 42) 


















































Planted 


Towering-tall, these are living monuments to the dream of a man 


who pioneered the first known reforestation project in the West 


Grant Criteser, 77, operated West's 
first forest tree nursery in 1907 


N the rich floodlands where 
() rivers like the Calapooya, 
Pudding, Yamhill and Tua- 

latin enter the mother Willamette 
and on many an island up the 149 
meandering miles of Oregon’s his- 
toric waterway from Oregon City to 
Harrisburg are towering-tall, living 
monuments of the earliest known 
reforestation work undertaken by 
man in the western United States. 
Here verdant plantations of north- 
ern black cottonwoods today attest 
to man’s faith in the forests, to man’s 
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inherent instinct to perpetuate the 
forests. 

The year was 1893 and executives 
of the Willamette Pulp and Paper 
Company at West Linn, Oregon 
were concerned about their source 
of raw material. They had been op- 
erating only five years from 1888, 
yet the supply of northern black cot- 
tonwood along the Willamette low- 
lands was nearing exhaustion. 

Sparked by J. W. Walker, timber 
superintendent, the company. decid- 
ed on a bold and daring step. They 
decided they would grow their own 
wood. That they were a half cen- 
tury ahead of their time bothered 
them not one bit. 

Walker became an evangel of for- 
est planting. Like fabled Johnny 
Appleseed, the visionary logger car- 
ried cottonwood slips in his pocket 
and stuck them along the river banks 
wherever he thought they would 
grow. Living proof of his faith is a 
grove of cottonwood giants along the 
river a mile or so above the West 
Linn mill, now grown to be one of 
the world’s largest. 

In the late fall of 1893, Walker 
sent a crew of five young men from 
Oregon City on the sleek sternwheel- 
er City of Salem, their destination a 
small island in the Willamette be- 
low Harrisburg. 

That flood-ravaged bit of land, 
without a name, became the home 
of these boys for two months that 
fall as they cleared land of stumps, 
pulled small cottonwood — sprouts 
from gravel bars and planted the 
seedlings in the carefully prepared 
soil. That 60-acre, river-washed _is- 


‘ottonwoods 





By ARTHUR W. PRIAULX 


land became as well the site of man’s 
first conscious efforts to replenish 
the forest wealth of the Pacific coast. 

One of those boys is still alive, en- 
ergetic, modest, 76-year-old Henry 
Jones, who lives at Canemah on the 
banks of mother Willamette. 

In the space of 20 years after 1893, 
the company planted more than 
1000 acres of rich river bottom land, 
all of it on islands and at river 
mouths where agriculture was too 
risky due to flooding, but where con- 
ditions were ideal for cottonwood 
culture. 

In 1894 a second planting crew 
was landed on an island in the Wil- 
lamette below Corvallis and cotton- 
wood slips and seedlings pulled from 
gravel bars were set in rows eight 
and ten feet apart. By 1895 more 
planting crews were being sent out 
each fall by Walker on what was 
then becoming an annual venture. 
Five islands near Jefferson were 
planted. In 1896 and 1897, a 90- 
acre plantation was put in on the 
upper end of Grand (Big) Island 
near Wheatland. 

During the same years a 200-acre 
planting was made at the mouth of 
Pudding River near Barlow and an- 
other of the same size on a tract at 
nearby Ottawa. In 1898 plantings 
were set out on the old Dodge place 
below Harrisburg and on Hite Is- 
land as the tempo of planting picked 
up. The last two plantations as well 
as some of the earliest island planta- 
tions were not too successful due to 
flooding out of young trees. 

Cottonwood planting became an 
obsession with Walker. A peach or- 
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chard on the old Peter Wise place 
was blasted out and the land put in 
cottonwood. Powder blew out an- 


other peach orchard on the Flana- 
gan farm and peach land became cot- 
tonwood land. 

No less than three separate plant- 


ings were made in and around the 
mouth of Pudding River flood lands 
and by 1907 the great conservation 
fever was in full swing all along the 
river. One of the foremen about that 
time was Emory J. Noble, now an 
attorney at Oregon City, who still 
smiles at some of those early-day re- 
forestation experiments. 

Johnny Walker was as progressive 
as he was energetic and he soon de- 
cided cutting slips in the field and 
pulling seedlings along the river 

vel bars was too slow. He’d grow 
the seedlings. On Rock Island, three 
miles above Oregon City, he had a 
three-acre nursery site cleared. Here, 
for three years, Grant Criteser, still 
alive at 86, operated a cottonwood 


Scene in 1893 on a little island near Harrisburg, 
Oregon, where West’s first reforestation was started 


nursery, raising slips into rooted 
seedlings for use by planting crews 
upriver. This was the first forest tree 
nursery established in the west and 
some of its 1907 progeny have be- 
come forest giants long since. 

All this was the start of reforesta- 
tion in the region. It was the start 
of 58 years of continuous care, man- 
agement and planting of forests by 
one company (the Willamette Pulp 
and Paper Company, after a series 
of consolidations, today is the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation) . 

Cost of clearing the land on some 
of the projects ran as high as $105 
an acre and finally, about 1910, 
President N. R. Lang called in J. W. 
Walker for an accounting. When 
Lang learned that the company had 
spent some $80,000 in reforestation 
during nearly 20 years he called a 
halt. This was a sizable sum in those 
days and too much money to be 
spent on an untried experiment, 
Lang concluded. 


“I planted this one in 190 
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ts 


Emery Noble boasts to an even 


older forester, Henry 


There was to be a “rest” period 
of only a few years until Crown Zel- 
lerbach resumed active and aggres- 
sive reforestation efforts ranging now 
along 500 miles of Pacific Coast for- 
est lands from far north Neah Bay 
on the tip of the Olympic peninsula 
south to Tahkenitch near Coos Bay. 

Early day Henry Jones, Johnny 
Walker, Emory Noble and Grant 
Criteser never dreamed they were 
helping with the birth of a vast con- 
servation movement which was to 
grow until a single company, Crown 
Zellerbach, would count 34,934 acres 
of its lands reforested by man in the 
space of time from 1893 until today. 

Nor that private industry in the 
Douglasfir region would plant in a 
single decade from 1941 to 1950 
more than 46,000,000 nurserv-raised 
seedling trees. They could not have 
dreamed that additional tens of 
thousands of acres of non-stocked 
forest lands would be seeded from 

(Turn to page 66) 


Same site in 1952. Picture was taken from the interior 
of a thriving plantation of northern black cottonwood 
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Christmas 
Tree 
Farming 


By O. A. FITZGERALD 


ROM New England to Puget 
Sound, Christmas tree farmers 
in the northern bank of states 
are helping Nature improve her bat- 
ting average in producing shapely 
holiday trees. And it’s paying, too, 
in stability to what already has be- 
come a $20,000,000- to $50,000,000- 
a-year farm operation. 
“Just a little attention at the right 
time usually will make a good tree 


Slight barking below where tree is to be cut 
often slows top growth, improves the density 
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Christmas tree schools offer the farmer tips on how to help 
nature improve her batting average in producing shapely trees 


out of one that, left alone, would be 
another reject,” declared a Univer- 
sity of Idaho extension forester at a 
Christmas tree farming school last 
spring. 

What he said sets up the “why” of 
one of the newest developments in 
farm forestry. What he calls “a lit- 
tle attention” is likely to involve un- 
derpruning, top pruning, bark scar- 
ring, thinning, removing competi- 


tion from brush and stump culture. 

That kind of Christmas tree farm- 
ing means less hiking and more cut- 
ting per acre at harvest time. Some 
tree farmers with native woodlands 
who let Nature go it alone often hike 
several miles to find a few trees that 
will sell. Yet during that hike they 
will have passed dozens that are lop- 
sided, leggy, or of too light density— 
all defects that could have been cor- 


Within a year this fast growing bush could spoil 
otherwise perfect Yule tree—so out it comes 
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rected by that “little attention at the 
right time.” 

That Christmas trees respond to 
attention is borne out in harvests of 
farmers who practice Christmas tree 
farming. On well-stocked stands— 
native or planted—they are getting 
25 to 50 or even more salable trees 
from every acre every year. 

Most of the 28,000,000 trees car- 
rying lights and tinsel every holiday 
season are cut from areas where the 
trees have grown naturally. Except 
for North Dakota, all of the north- 
ern states bordering Canada are big- 
time producers. This northern row 
of states cuts approximately 21,500,- 
000 trees yearly. 

Montana, for instance, ships about 
3,000,000 trees to more than 30 
states, ringing up more than a mil- 
lion dollars added income to its 
Christmas tree farmers. Eight out of 
every ten trees come from privately 
owned woodlands, indicating the al- 
most unlimited opportunities in 
Christmas tree farming. 

Coming up fast is the acreage 
planted expressly for the Christmas 
tree market. From Arthur M. Sow- 
der, an extension forester with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture who 
has worked out some basic rules in 
this new kind of farming, comes the 
estimate that about 100,000 acres are 
now devoted to that purpose. Farm- 
ers have planted most of it. Eastern 
states account for the bulk of this 
acreage, Pennsylvania having about 
40,000 acres. 

Here are some _proof-of-the-pud- 
ding stories from Sowder indicating 
how Christmas tree plantations re- 
spond to management: 

From four acres, on which he 
planted 12,000 trees in 1927, an Ohio 


New trees from stump culture. Top- 
ping, then breaking back all branches 
but one, develops a “turn-up” tree 
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farmer harvested more than 2000 
trees, averaging 60 cents apiece, and 
still received $1200 for the standing 
timber. From 15 acres, a New York 
farmer harvested 600 trees an acre 
for 15 years. Planting, pruning and 
harvesting cost him $2700, leaving 
him a net take of $4300. 

In Ottawa County, Michigan, the 
county agricultural agent encour- 
aged farmers to plant trees to keep 
their sandy soil in place—a good 
idea anywhere. 

Within four to eight years some 
of those trees were at Christmas tree 
size. Tree sales soon added up to big 
money. 

One of the newest wrinkles in 
Christmas tree farming is stump cul- 
ture—growing a second tree on the 
stump of one just harvested. Stump- 
ing works best with Douglasfir, the 
most popular of all trees at Christ- 
mas time. 

“Turn-up” trees is the trade name 
for those grown on stumps. When 
trees are cut at ground level, as many 
are, only one tree can come from 
each stem. Stump culture involves 
cutting a tree above the bottom 
whorl of branches, breaking back all 
of those branches but one. That 
survivor will turn up and develop 
into a tree. 

During the dormant period, Octo- 
ber to April in the main Christmas 
tree states, is when most tree farm- 
ers help Nature. Much of the work 
is tied in with tree harvesting in No- 
vember or early December. Once a 
farmer gets the knack of sizing up a 
tree needing a little help he can 
swing his hatchet or pruning knife 
pretty fast—underpruning, barking 
or scarring at the rate of 25 to 50 
trees an hour. 


Another year or two and this “turn-up” 
tree, only a limb three years ago, will 
be ready for holiday lights and tinsel 
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Here’s the style to shoot for. Slowing 
its growth rate several years ago gave 
tree density that brings premium prices 


Here are some of Sowder’s sugges- 
tions on how to help Nature grow a 
salable tree on every stump: 

1.) Keep terminal growth to about 
a foot a year; 

2.) Keep the lower and the lateral 
branches pruned so that the tree will 
grow to a conical and uniform shape 

3.) Begin pruning just as soon as 
the leader (new top growth each 
year) has déveloped a length out of 
proportion to the top laterals; 

4.) For pines, pruning must be 
done in early summer—for short- 
needled evergreens, such as spruces 
and firs, pruning may be done any 
time; 

5.) Pruning usually should be 
done a year or two before the tree 
is likely to be harvested; 

6.) In removing competition, leave 
open space on all sides about equal 
to the height of the tree. 

To perpetuate a Christmas tree 
stand, leave scattered big trees as 
seeders. Trees generally shed their 
seed for two to three times their 
height. 

“Many young forest stands are so 
thick that thinnings are necessary to 
assure satisfactory growth of timber,” 
declares Extension Forester Sowder. 
“Thinnings release the final crop of 
trees so they can make their best 
growth. Actually, a properly super- 
vised harvest of Christmas trees 
proves beneficial to the remaining 
stand.” 
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Toby demanded, and’$pf, 9 
And it was this cultivated appeti ‘ 
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his master’s cupboard. 
ed the Park 
Service employee and his friends when Toby reverted to type 





OU don’t have to be a Na- 
tional Park Service employee 


to own a pet bear, but it helps. 
For economical instance, you are en- 
titled to buy your = sugar-cured 
smoked meats through the govern- 
ment warehouse at a neat discount 
of 40 percent on the dollar. And a 
pet bear just has to have his daily 
rasher of bacon, otherwise he may 
not be your pet bear for long. 

This Toby Bear of ours was 
brought to the warehouse at the soft, 
fluffy age when you could pick him 
up like a doll and love ’im to death. 
His little baby grunts were as touch- 
ing as those of your own child. He 
came to us after his mother and a 
hopped-up motorist collided head- 
on around a sharp curve, and both 
were killed. 

And by the time the little fellow 
realized his plight and crawled out 
of the brush to be picked up by a 
patrolling ranger, he was just about 
as hungry as a little bear could get. 
We took him in against three un- 
written rules of the Park Service and 
gave him the best in Uncle Sam’s 
cupboard. 

And as the early spring season 
gave way to summer months and late 
autumn set in, the warehouse crew 
began to worry about a slumbering 
place for sleepy Toby—a suitable 
boudoir for his long hibernation. 
By now he was all bear in every 
sense of the word, sticking his nose 
into everything that might contain 
food and add a little more lard to 
his two-hundred pounds. To this 
slightly excessive weight of Toby, 
we owed thanks to the Ranger’s 
Club kitchen and the Labor’s Mess. 
These food emporiums served meals 
three times per day and Toby never 
missed the gong. 

It took a short conference and a 
long poker game to decide where 
Toby should sleep away his fat. The 
spot finally decided upon was the 
neighborhood kids’ dugout right 
back of the machine shop and under 
the roots of a huge cedar tree. 

I think we spent all day Sunday 
poking around those roots and fixing 
up the den. We even went modern, 
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installing sewer pipe for drainage so 
Toby would sleep dry just .in case 
of a winter thaw. And of course, 
we couldn’t have Toby sleeping on 
the cold, bare ground, so two of us 
pulled in a mis-appropriated bale of 
barley hay and spread it out thick. 

“Yep!” we agreed at sundown. 
“Good enough for man or beast.” 

But Toby didn’t lie down and 
grunt agreement. We took him over 
there and crawled in with him, pre- 
tending sleep. But he only stayed as 
long as we did. And having domes- 
tic obligations such as feeding the 
family, we couldn’t afford to hiber- 
nate with Toby even though the 
idea appealed to some of the boys. 

Hence Toby came out with us and 
hung around the warehouse listlessly 
until one balmy afternoon. To us, 
this was a nice day for work outside. 
But to Toby’s animal instinct, it 
spelled out something different—a 
coming snow storm and winter. So 
being born a free soul in a democ- 
racy, he rolled off his fat, rear end 
and waddled out the back door. 

And that was the last we saw of 
Toby until the following spring. 
Where he hibernated we didn’t 
know. But wherever it was, we knew 
it didn’t measure up to the snug and 
comfortable salon de bear we had 
prepared for him. And to which the 
kids swarmed back, chuckfull of 
wisecracks. 

Now with Toby back from doing 
nothing but wasting away all winter, 
we had it to do all over again—fill 
him out to normal size. And that’s 
the one trouble with having a pet 
bear. You send ’im off into hiberna- 
tion nice and fat and he comes back 
to you with little more than hide 
and hair and miles of gyrating intes- 
tines. 

Being over his initial lethargy of 
awakening, Toby was _ ravenously 
hungry, swallowing everything with- 
out even chewing it for taste. It took 
about six weeks to round him out 
part way only. And now with that 
gnawing pain on the inside eased 
up a bit. he was smiling back again. 
Doing some of the hard tricks we 
had taught him. 





OCTOBER, 1952 


| trouble’s a-brewin’ 


But life was beginning to take on 
a mature aspect lor Toby. He was 
no longer the cute, little cub you 
picked up and cuddled and romped 
with on the haymow. Seriousness 
was beginning to wrinkle his nose 
and his playfulness was limited to 
the tricks and games he enjoyed. He 
still hung around the warehouse like 
a poor husband hangs around home; 
and for the most part, remained loy- 
al to the crew that brought him up 
as a bottle baby. 

But there were other pressing in- 
terests in the valley that demanded 
his attention. After all, he was a 
growing “he bear.” And there were 
some pretty nice “bear chicks” down 
near the river. And other interests 
such as roadside tourists taking pic- 
tures in exchange for candy and 
“yum yum” cracker jack. It was a 
variety in tidbits and companion- 
ship. 

But seldom did he skip the ware- 
house and his buddies for more 
than a day, no matter how pressing 
the business on the outside. Usual- 
ly he would amble in right after 
having lunch at the Ranger’s Club 
and move around like a lazy ware- 
house foreman. Or just sit on his 
rear end for hours, watching “the 
fools work.” 

Thus life slipped by for our Toby 
Bear, rounding out his second year 
on Uncle Sam’s beautiful, wooded 
acres. And like Mother Nature’s 
well regulated animal, he squeezed 
through the back door one after- 
noon as snow flakes began to fly, 
and that was the last we saw of 
Toby until the following spring. 

And as we had done before upon 
the return of Toby, we snuffed out 
the lamp in the window and pro- 
ceeded to make a big fuss over the 
gaunt carcass. Began filling him up 
as fast as he would take it in. And 
for the most part, there was little 
change in Toby’s daily habits. Just 
a routine season, as with the average 
tourist. Now being an older speci- 
men of his hungry species by one 
winter, Toby was a bit more profi- 
cient in frowning, scowling, smiling; 
and an inveterate snooper. 


By HENRY LESTINA 


That’s the one inborn characteris- 
tic of a bear—snooping around. 
They just like to stick that pig-nose 
of theirs into everything that might 
hold victuals. And on this lazy af- 
ternoon after Toby got tired of play- 
ing around, he started on his rounds 
of super-snooping and wound up 
with a ten-gallon milk can wedged 
over his head. There were always a 
stack of empty milk cans on the rear 
warehouse platform, and now Toby 
was scrambling ’em like a hurricane. 

“Cripes!” We all thought it was 
another rock slide, and quit the 
building fast. The utility area was 
in the rock slide area, just below a 
high escarpment; and whenever we 
heard a rumbling, we ran first and 
looked around to see afterwards. We 
turned the corner of the warehouse 
on two fast legs apiece, and lo and 
behold—ran smack into the cause of 
the disturbance. There was Toby, 
hoodwinked with a milk can and 
charging around in the pile like a 
blind-folded swordsman. 

Of course it was impossible to ap- 
proach this problem on two good 
legs and walk out of it the same 
way. Our Toby could neither see, 
smell, nor hear; and he didn’t seem 
to give a darn for anything or any- 
body. He flayed that can around in 
a jumping circle that made it dan- 
gerous to even watch from a distance 
of 20 feet. 

So we pooled our ideas and de- 
cided to play cowboys. Brought out 
several pieces of rope and began 
throwing loops for Toby to step into. 
Then after the final, fourth leg was 
caught, we threw him flat on his 
back and made fast the ropes to a 
couple of nearby trees and the ware- 
house porch studdings. Then with a 
rope looped over the can, we started 
to pull. 

But the six of us tugging with just 
about all we had couldn’t budge it. 
It seemed that the hide and fat 
around Toby’s neck would roll up 
and wad right back of his ears and 
inside the neck of the can. It was 
the same, rubbery reaction every 
time we gave a pull. We just didn’t 

(Turn to page 44) 











Square trees, perfectly sound, with neither limbs nor 


. taper? Not yet, but foresters now are using artificial 


pruning to produce trees without knots in the butt logs 
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TEEO™ 


By ELMER W. SHAW 


INCE the days of Paul Bunyan, 

loggers have dreamed of cus- 

tom-built trees made to mea- 
sure. The tree of their dreams must 
be square, perfectly sound, without 
taper, and without limbs, except 
perhaps in the very top. Other speci- 
fications are usually added as the 
story grows. 

But such dream trees just don’t 
exist in nature — not even in Cali- 
fornia. And yet tailor-made trees 
are not altogether a dream either, 
for modern foresters are finding 
many ways to control or influence 
tree characteristics. One of the con- 
trols they use is artificial pruning. 
Thus by removing the lower limbs at 
an early age they are able to produce 
trees without knots in the butt logs 
except in a small, central core. 

In the Pacific Northwest more 
than one million young trees have 
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already been pruned, but this is only 
a fraction of the number that will be 
needed when the old-growth timber 
is gone. On a nation-wide basis it is 
estimated that during the 1951 fiscal 
year approximately 82,000 acres of 
National Forest land were artificially 
pruned. 

Really it was Mother Nature, not 
the foresters, who originated the idea 
of pruning. In fact, she had pruned 
many a fine tree long before man in- 
vented the pruning saw. But these 
high quality, virgin stands that 
pruned themselves naturally are al- 
most a thing of the past. Moreover, 
it took from 300 to 500 years, often 
longer, to grow these highly prized, 
giant veterans. Nowadays, foresters 
are thinking in terms of much 
shorter rotations—50 to 150 years in 
many Cases. 

The lower 


limbs on vigorous, 


q pe od 
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Photos by the author 
Hard-boiled hats are necessary for pro- 
tection when pruning higher than 12 :1. 


If not pruned, a century would pass be- 
fore this tree started growing clear wood 
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Forester uses climbing spurs, Hebo club 
ir pruning young Douglasfir plantation 
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After pruning, this tree will be growing 


clear wood on butt log surface in 6 years 
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young trees are slow to die and heal 
over, especially when there is little 
competition from neighboring trees. 
Consequently, the logs from second- 
growth stands that come in after the 
virgin timber has been cut are usu- 
ally full of knots. 

Boards with small, tight knots are 
all right for some types of paneling 
and general construction, but clear, 
unblemished wood is needed for 
plywood face veneer and for clear 
lumber. That’s where the induce- 
ment for pruning comes in. 

Forest pruning had its first wide- 
spread impetus in this country dur- 
ing the C.C.C. days of the 1930's. 
Most of this work was done with 
curved saws mounted on handles or 
poles six to 14 feet long, hence the 
name pole saws. 

Some trees were pruned as high as 
35 feet by using special climbing 
spurs. In Douglasfir stands the trees 
were often pruned by knocking off 
the dead limbs with a Hebo club. 
The Hebo club looks as brutal as a 
caveman’s weapon, but it is consid- 
erably faster than pruning with con- 
ventional pole saws. 

Thus far, most of the pruning has 
been done in stands of Southern pine 
and Ponderosa pine on the National 
Forests. However, a few private 
companies are now beginning to 
realize its advantages and are giv- 
ing it a trial. Farmers, too, are learn- 
ing that pruning a few well-selected 
trees in their wood lots during the 
slack seasons is a good investment of 
their labor. 

Pruning, like nearly everything 
else nowadays, is becoming mech- 
anized. Power pruning has already 
become well established in many of 
the big fruit orchards. Even in the 
woods, portable power units with 
chain saws and other attachments 
are beginning to take the place of 
old-fashioned elbow grease. 

Even chemists are tackling the 
pruning problem. They are trying 
to concoct a miracle spray that will 
cause the lower limbs to die and 
drop to the ground without injury 
to the tree itself. We hope they are 
successful, but so far it is still in the 
test tube stage. 

The old expression, “There is 
more than one way to skin a cat,” is 
also true of pruning trees. Perhaps 
the most unique method is one that 
was developed in Russia by P. G. 
Krotkevich. It is called Russian 
pruning or bud pruning, for the 
limbs are literally “nipped in the 
bud.” That is, the lateral buds are 

pinched off each year before they get 
a chance to grow into limbs. 





A few whorls of branches near the 
ground are allowed to remain to car- 
ry on the photosynthesis necessary 
for the tree’s growth. This produces 
a freakish looking specimen, for the 
tree has no crown as long as the 
pruning is continued. Although bud 
pruning may offer some distinct ad- 
vantages, small-scale experiments in 
the United States indicate that it 
also has its inherent weaknesses and 
is probably impractical under our 
present systems of forest manage- 
ment. 

The most important phase of for- 
est pruning is proper tree selection. 
To the man who does the marking, 
every tree becomes a living question 
mark. Every tree pruned is an in- 
vestment in the future—a gamble 
that it will survive and make good 
growth. Figuring the odds calls for 
sound judgment, broad experience, 
and special training. 

Another and more _ important 
question is: “Does pruning pay?” In 
the retail lumber market, clear wood 
sells for two to five times as much as 
the knotty, common grades. Even in 
sawlogs or stumpage, an attractive 
premium is paid for peeler logs and 
high quality timber. It is upon this 
price difference that the profits from 
pruning are anticipated. Ordinarily, 
the crucial factor in determining the 
profit from pruning is the rate of 
growth, for it is primarily growth 
rate that governs the amount of 
clear wood produced on the pruned 
section. Initial costs, interest charges 
(if any), mortality losses, and the 
number of years before harvest also 
have an influence on the net returns. 

Fifty to 100 years may be required 
to realize the greatest benefits. But 
even so, judicious pruning can be 
highly profitable. Gains ranging 
from $500 to $2000 an acre are pos- 
sible under optimum conditions. 

On the other hand, losses can oc- 
cur when the factors are not proper- 
ly understood, or when such unex- 
pected disasters as fire, storms, 
insects, or disease take a heavy toll. 
But the same is true of forestry it- 
self, or of farming, or any other in- 
vestment in which an element of risk 
is involved. Pruning, like so many 
other phases of good forestry, is 
predicated upon realistic foresight 
plus a faith in the future! 

Pruning is not the only type of 
tailoring being used to bring the 
run-of-the-mill tree closer to our 
heart’s desire. A “new look” or a 
new outlook rather, is gradually 
transforming the lumber industry. 
The truly progressive companies no 


(Turn to page 70) 





HASTA Sam says a wilderness 

is a spot scarcely trod by white 

man. It must be at least two 
miles from the nearest empty beer 
can. 

Some of the members of the Wil- 
derness Society—a group of men and 
women who work overtime to find 
and use places untouched by human 
hand—say that the wilderness should 
give people a chance to rely on their 
own resources. 

From these two hints you can 
gather that there are humans who 
go to great lengths to reach a place 
which has primitive atmosphere. 

You have been dreaming for 
months of return to the simple life. 
You will not be traveling with a 
large group, you've had kids around 
you all year and are willing, nay 
anxious, to sacrifice comradeship of 
the trail for a little peace and quiet. 

You cautiously select a companion 
and hold forth on the joys of being 
self-sufficient. Pitting yourself against 
nature—and winning, of course. You 
are going to meet unmodified natu- 
ral processes, headon, you think. 

You spend days planning your 
equipment. You measure out your 
food to the last ounce so that you 
can get it in your 40-pound pack. A 
pack-wise friend has told you not to 
load up to 50. You dream of dehy- 
drated foods, dried fruits, K-ration 
type biscuits containing fortified sug- 
ars and starches. 

The collection of hard dry edi- 
bles looks most unappetizing when 
you get it together, in fact it looks 


After months of dreaming you and your pal head for the 


simple life. Your destination is the primitive hinterlands where 





one communes only with nature—unless, of course, unless 
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as if you couldn’t crack your meal 
with a hanmer. You tell yourself 
that you can enjoy poor meals with 
good grace when you are richer spir- 
itually from your contact with the 
wilderness. 

But guess what! You are dumped 
off a truck from a dude ranch which 
takes you to the edge of the wilder- 
ness. You walk with you compan- 
ion for several hours, single file of 
course, looking up at the tall trees, 
brushing aside the mammoth ferns 
and inhaling deeply of the moun- 
tain air. This is a dream come true! 

Then you drop down beside a 
stream. You are still cautious about 
drinking. You follow the brook up- 
stream a few hundred yards to see 
from what clear spring it bubbles 
forth. You find that a pack train of 
horses passed that way not less than 
two hours ago, leaving as clues some 
mighty fine clear footprints as well 
as other visible signs of passage. 

But you weren't really thirsty so 
you go along toward the next pack- 
shifting point. When you find a 
clear stream you decide to make 
camp. Before you even unroll your 
pack you whip out your fishing rod. 
You have a fine time resting on the 
bank for three hours. The fish are 
resting, too. 

The first camp making is a project 
to end all projects. You plan to 
build a fire, unroll your sleeping 
bag, prepare your evening meal from 
a sitting position, and tumble over 
on your bed as your eyes droop— 
conscious of a day well spent. That 
was the idea. 


But, you scrape clear a yard diam- 
eter place to set your flaming coals, 
disturbing hordes of insects, long- 
term residents of the forest duff. 
They walk over you on the way out 
and a few of them decide to hole up 
against the evening chill in your 
sleeping bag. You approach a fallen 
log and begin to tear it apart. It is 
sogey with fungus and stringy with 
lichens. 

This won't do for fuel so you start 
thrashing around in the underbrush. 
There ought to be plenty of sizable 
fuel around. The winds have been 
hurling branches to the ground for 
decades. This is the wilderness— 
untamed. You drag forth a large, 
reassuring supply of limbs and 
branches without bothering to use 
a hatchet, but the stuff is wet. 

It will dry in time and lend itself 
to being the center of a respectable 
fire, but you have to dry it first. 

And what do you use to dry it? 
More wood. You dig into the litter 
on the ground until you find small 
stuff, under the layer of damp leaves. 
‘This will ignite and burn merrily. 
You have to mine quite a lot of the 
stuff before you have a drying fire 
that functions. After you get it to 
burn it occurs to you that you might 
have fallen and split open a small, 
dead standing tree and used the dry 
center. 

Once the blaze has subsided to a 
bed of coals you are ready to cook. 
You remember the ham and egg, 
fish-fry, sizzled steak and French fries 
that you have enjoyed in other less 
primitive and natural environments. 
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The woods folk are more than happy to share your sleeping bag with you 


You pitch a handful of desiccated 
protein foodstuffs, a pinch of grain- 
shaped starches into a pot of water 
and wait for them to expand. And 
that’s your supper. 

Instead of sinking into a dream- 
less sleep, you find that you can’t 
sleep at all. You realize that you are 
sharing your sléeping bag with 
woods folk. 

The fine feathered friends whoop, 
hoot and yammer at the top of their 
lungs, the small fry chirp, cheep and 
rasp; and the trees bend toward each 
other and rub dead branches togeth- 
er. Noisiest place you ever didn’t 
sleep! Light, too. The stars are twice 
as big as they ever were before. No 
shades to keep the moon out of your 
eyes. You move, and the moon fol- 
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lows you. 

About 3:30 you fall asleep. You 
are awakened at five by a rising sun 
that throws a flare in your face. 
Breakfast is gruesome, but the wil- 
derness urge is still with you. 

There are delights. You catch a 
fish. You eat it. You are walking 
around now, in your nation’s last 
frontier. Increasing consciousness of 
rocks, rills, woods and templed hills 
has made you appreciate more fully 
your country. You are on the look- 
out for wildlings—a bear lumbering 
off, a deer leaping through the as- 
pen; a five-pointed monarch of the 
forest. You see one squirrel. 

You begin to climb. Breathing is 
difficult. Eight months indoors has 
not prepared you for this. You climb 


straight up the face of the mountain 
grasping at small trees and under- 
brush. For the first time you are 
having the experience of pitting 
your feeble strength against nature 
as it is. You feel that no white man 
has passed this way before. At last 
you are conquering your first natu- 
ral obstacle, you are within reaching 
distance of the top. You drop down 
to savor what is to come—that well 
earned triumph. Passing between 
you and the summit come 22 pack 
mules sauntering down a well de 
fined path. 

A sudden curtain of rain blots out 
the sad sight. You mount to the 
peak but on top of the mountain 
there is little forest cover. The rain 
bounces off rocks, carves channels in 
the soft dirt, and sloshes you to the 
knees with muck. When you lift a 
foot you seem to have extra packs 
attached. You can’t make camp on 
the mountain top in the rain so you 
drop down to the shelter of the 
first trees. 

Safe in the woods you undertake 
food and shelter, through a casing 
of mud. You pick up a sharp rock 
and start scraping your garments and 
gear. It’s too sharp and you cut a 
slit in your sleeping bag which you 
don’t find, but the rain does. Last 
night’s campfire was a picnic com- 
pared to this one. Finally you munch 
your dehydrated goodies unwatered, 
because there seems to be too darn 
much water on the loose as it is. 

By morning the stiffness is soaked 
out of you. You are really old hands 
by this time, you and that disgrun- 
tled meal-bag with you. You slog 
along with a song on your lips. The 
deeper you penetrate into God's 
greenery the more carefree and buoy- 
ant of spirit you are. The play of 
shadow and sunlight on majestic 
columns, the response of leaf, twig, 
branch or trunk to the movements 
of the air; the myriads of plant, in- 
sect, bird and animal life—the plac- 
id flow of waters, all combine to 
stimulate and soothe the senses. 

At this high point of your trip, be- 
fore entertaining thought of return, 
you drop down beside the sapphire 
waters of a mountain lake. To wor- 
ship. With a roar of a million eagles 
five seaplanes set down and taxi 
toward you. A woman in high heeled 
sandals and a flame colored silk dress 
teeters down the landing steps. 

“What’s the name of this lake, 
boys?” 

Oh well, even Omar had a woman 
in his wilderness. 

We give up! 











All eyes are on Yale’s 
new-type graduate con- 

servationists—trained 
to grasp and interpret 


our varied resource aims 


By PAUL SHEPARD, JR. 


HE students at the Yale Con- 

servation Program are proba- 

bly one of the world’s strangest 
college classes. What they do will 
influence the whole future of college 
conservation teaching, and has al- 
ready set many deans to thinking. A 
half dozen universities have reported 
starting conservation departments 
after Yale’s lead, but many more are 
waiting to see what becomes of the 
graduates and whether the world is 
ready to hire and listen to college- 
trained conservationists. 

Yale set up the Program in the fall 
of 1950 with the backing of the Con- 
servation Foundation of New York. 
The objective was not to train spe- 
cialty technicians, unable to think 
clearly outside forests, soils, or wild- 
life, but to broaden the understand- 
ing of some who had already achieved 
skill in their field. It was a unique 
approach not only because of the 
generalizing of graduate students 
but because scientists and non-sci- 
entists would be mixed explosively 
under one roof. 

The country’s youth who are 
thinking of careers in conservation 
will be watching these Yale guinea- 
pigs too, as the latter sift out into 
agriculture, industry, business, gov- 





ernment, or education. Une man 
who is confident in a bright future 
for those who can trace the interde- 
pendence of all kinds of resources— 
including human—is Professor Paul 
B. Sears, chairman of the Program. 

“Conservation has reached that 
stage,” he says, “where all kinds of 
business and cultural organizations 
are becoming aroused, and they are 
beginning to ask, ‘How does this af- 
fect us?” They need people in their 
own organizations who can answer 
that question in terms that they can 
understand. And this applies to any 
human activity, regardless of how 
remote it may at first seem from 
natural resources.” 

One of the few men who has this 
broad perspective and the teaching 
ability to go with it, Sears was the 
obvious choice to head the Program 
when it was founded two years ago. 
He has taught at Oklahoma and 
Nebraska Universities and is an ex- 
pert in pollen analysis and _ paleo- 
climatology. Formerly chairman of 
the botany department at Oberlin 
College, he has gained a wide repu- 
tation as author and speaker on hu- 
man culture and resource use. 

Dr. Sears has organized the Pro- 
gram at Yale on the basis of a two- 


Experiment in Learning 


Professor Sears, students, discuss Yale timber problems with forest manager 






























year curriculum leading to the mas- 
ter of science degree. Although the 
entrance requirements are high, no 
student is barred because of his par- 
ticular interests. Once in, he has a 
highly flexible plan of studies ac- 
cording to his needs in grasping the 
ecological-humanistic point of view. 

The variety of courses taken by 
conservationists confounds the con- 
ventional graduate students at Yale. 
Simultaneous courses in the law 
school, and anthropology, sociology, 
and biology departments sounds like 
chaos! But anyone who has worked 
on a watershed-wide program knows 
that these are all of a pattern both 
built upon and determining the fate 
of natural resources. The freshness 
of this approach toward higher edu- 
cation is obvious when in most 
schools and departments graduate 
work means further narrowing of 
the area of study. 

The scattered course work is tied 
down in the conservation seminar, 
perhaps the most important single 
part of the Program. This is a 
roundtable session, Dr. Sears presid- 
ing, often with an outside visitor or 
speaker, and the students themselves, 
who are about as diverse as the per- 
sonnel in a Somerset Maugham story. 

It is the kind of meeting that will 
be re-enacted in many variations as 
future valley and watershed associa- 
tions are formed. If the subject un- 
der discussion is water pollution the 
students, a_ biologist, an engineer, 
and a sociologist are all compelled 
to reach for and understand each 
other’s point of view. The experi- 
enced guidance of Dr. Sears insures 
that a constant thread runs through 
the whole discussion. 

That this can be a potent learn- 
ing process is attested by Roger 
Hale, an unusual member of the 
Program’s first graduating class last 
June. A 50-year old Harvard alum- 
nus with a son in Dartmouth, Hale 
braved the chaffing of his friends to 
return to school. He is a business 
man and board member of several 
manufacturing firms, has run_ his 
cwn timber operation, and has a 
keen interest in wildlife. 

He learned something, too. He 
ran into new ideas about resource 
problems and was particularly im- 
pressed by the techniques and in- 
formation on human populations in 
a course in demogr: phy. Long im- 
pressed by the effects of taxation and 
credit on land use on the private 
farm, Hale has undertaken a con- 
tinuing research project on this 
problem. 

His excellent, nation-wide survey 
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Roger Hale, right, delivers the seminar paper on taxation problems 


is reaching every soil conservation 
district in the United States. It is an 
effort to determine how farm conser- 
vation practices are related to bank 
credit. The first to be returned of 
30,000 survey forms was from a 
banker who had never thought of 
credit in terms of conservation, and 
who promptly bought a $40 mem- 
bership in the local soil district. 
Only a few of the program’s stu- 
dents are economically independent 
like Hale. Richard Ligenfelter took 
leave of absence from his Soil Con- 
servation Service job in_ Idaho, 
packed his two children and preg- 
nant wife into a 1936 car, and came 
east, bringing the household be- 
longings in a two-wheeled trailer. 
John Calhoun left a teaching po- 
sition at St. Paul’s school. Harry 
Doehne had sailed with the mer- 
chant marine for four years. Bill 


Class of °53 meets informally, discusses course work in land ecology 


Appel, an ex naval officer, had been 
business manager for the Experi- 
ment in International Living at Put- 
ney, Vermont. A few of the students 
are younger, however, and came di- 
rectly from undergraduate college. 

The first year in the Program is 
spent largely at course work. Most 
of this is in other departments of the 
university, in subjects in which the 
individual-is weak. Often he is a 
lone conservationist in a room of 
foresters or anthropologists, and he 
learns not only the subject but how 
its disciples think. A biologist, for 
instance, may carry some biological 
work, but he is also expected to at- 
tend a special course in the Yale 
Law School called “The Legal As- 
pect of Conservation,” and graduate 
seminars in the humanistic depart- 
ments. 

Four courses are listed in the Con- 
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servation Program itself. These are 
“Ecological Principles,” taught by 
Professor G. Evelyn Hutchinson, of 
the Osborn Zoological Laboratory 
and a member of the Program facul- 
ty, the “Ecology of Land Use,” by 
Professor Sears, and two seminars in 
conservation and individual projects. 
The second year the students take 
some course work, seminars, and 
concentrate on their individual proj- 
ects. The basic conservation issues 
are as prominent in the seminar 
meetings as in the world at large. 
For instance, on the question of 
how far government should go in 
regulating land use, forestry manage- 
ment, or stream pollution abate- 
ment, the class is divided. Only a 
minority of the group expects to en- 
ter government service, and the 
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don Loery made a valuable synthe- 
sis of resource information in the 
Connecticut River Valley. Worked 
into graphic form from many 
sources, the result was a book pub- 
lished by the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. All the valley’s re- 
sources were considered germane, 
and the kinds of use made of them. 

Another approach to the land use 
problem was made through a study 
of the people who work the farms. 
Trudy Huntington lived in Men- 
nonite homes in small Ohio towns 
to determine the cultural influences 
which have made these religious 
communities famous for their sound 
land use. 

As many as 30 visiting speakers 
meet with the Program seminar 
groups during the school year. 


The group studies weed and forest succession on abandoned farm, 
learns problems of a continuing agriculture on thin, rocky soils 


group is far from depending on Un- 
cle Sam for its future. Another 
healthy clash involves the aesthetic 
and intangible values versus the eco- 
nomic point of view, and the think- 
ing on neither side is allowed to be- 
come ingrown. 

The group has its bird lovers, but 
it also has members like Robert 
Teeters, a competent engineer and 
student of economics and public ad- 
ministration, and Charles Jones, a 
Harvard graduate with five years ex- 
perience in business ventures and 
public relations, who help modify 
the climate of discussion. 

Students spend the summer be- 
tween years doing field work, often 
toward their thesis project. Two of 
these typify the kind of work that 
the Program students are expected 
to be capable of performing. Gor- 
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These vary from professors of world 
development schemes to saviors of 
nearby islands for wildlife. There 
are city and regional planners, in- 
dustrialists, and representatives of 
forest industries, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, agricultural groups, gov- 
ernment agencies, and various _pri- 
vate organizations. Many of these 
speakers urge the Program or its 
students to help carry on some cam- 
paign or other. 

Invitations to speak before local 
groups outside the university enable 
members of the Program to organize 
and polish their own thinking. Other 
activities incidental to formal stud- 
ies include a few papers at scientific 
meetings, book reviews, and _ field 
projects. Robert Perkins, for ex- 
ample, has been influential in the 
immense task of setting up a natural 


area in New Jersey, besides doing 
ornithological research for the Ber- 
muda government. 

Informal idea sessions in the 
lounge of the Conservation Building 
serve as pressure valves. The whole 
group meets on Wednesday nights 
as the Conservation Club, an organi- 
zation with by-laws, dues, and ofh- 
cers. Club meetings enable the first 
and second year students to meet to- 
gether and outsiders to meet with 
the group. Students or guests give 
the program. The Club has spon- 
sored once-a-month meetings in the 
form of public panel discussions on 
current topics. 

The first of these was planned 
jointly with the Law School Forum. 
Five well-known speakers, represent- 
ing both government and _ private 
industry, debated “A TVA for the 
Connecticut?” Other panels, jointly 
sponsored by interested groups on 
the campus, utilized the talents of 
many nationally known figures. 
They considered the question of fed- 
eral regulation of private forests, the 
means of achieving stream pollution 
abatement, population pressures on 
recreation, a soil conservation policy 
for the U.S., and the problem of 
providing for the world’s expanding 
population. By working with other 
campus groups, the conservationists 
aimed at the secondary objective of 
spreading awareness within the Uni- 
versity and community. 

The Club, working through the 
Program, has also issued the first of 
a series of publications, the Yale 
Conservation Studies, written and 
edited by the students with some out- 
side contributors. 

This journal is a first measure of 
the contribution of the Program’s 
students. But the future holds the 
real test, in whatever professional 
fields they enter. They, and the Pro- 
gram, are gambling that ability at 
integrative thinking will make thei 
services valuable among a people to 
whom conservation is increasingly 
important—and complex. 

Their approach was stated by Dr. 
Sears in a recent issue of AMERICAN 
Forests (November, 1951): “Great 
operational skill and wisdom is re- 
quired in educating both the public 
and its servants. The standards of 
general scientific teaching must be 
gin at elementary levels. At higher 
levels the various sciences need to 
be even more knit together than they 
are at present. And _ professional 
workers in conservation must have 
not only a mastery of technique, but 
broad awareness and perspective.” 
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Reuben B. Robertson 


NORTH CAROLINA SECTION 


In Less Than a Life Span 


As head of a leading southern paper firm since 1906, Reuben B. Robertson 


has helped nurture 


FEW years after the turn of 
A the century a young Ohio 
lawyer left his native Cin- 
cinnati for North Carolina and a 
new career in an infant industry. 
The fledgling barrister was Yale- 
educated Reuben B. Robertson and 
the job for which he forsook a posi- 
tion with his father’s legal firm was 
management of a wood fibre plant. 
The year of decision for Mr. Rob- 
ertson was 1906 when scientific for- 
estry in the South was little more 
than a phrase on the tongues of a 
few farsighted pioneers. In the more 
than four and a half decades that 
have followed, both Reuben Robert- 
son’s adopted career and forest man- 
agement have reached heights be- 
yond the dreams of most men. 

It was Reuben Robertson’s father- 
in-law, Peter G. Thomson, who per- 
suaded him that the challenge of 
managing a pulp mill outweighed 
the rewards of practicing law. Mr. 
Thomson, after organizing the 
Champion Coated Paper Company 
in Hamilton, Ohio in 1893, had de- 
cided Canton, North Carolina was 
the ideal location for a new pulp 
mill and that his son-in-law was the 
man to manage it. Reuben Robert- 
son agreed to give it a try, and thus 
was launched an outstanding career 
in the pulp and paper industry. 

Mr. Thomson selected Canton as 
the location for the fibre plant be- 
cause it offered an excellent combi- 
nation of a plentiful and cheap tim- 
ber supply, abundant and intelligent 
labor, suitabel water and accessibil- 
ity to markets. 


By RAY GARRETT 


Among the earliest of the many 
friendships which Mr. Robertson 
and his bride, Hope, quickly made in 
their new location was that with Dr. 
Carl A. Schenck who was then for- 
ester for the great Vanderbilt Es- 
tate. It was Dr. Schenck who organ- 
ized the Biltmore School of Forestry. 

Mr. Robertson, in later years, cred- 
its these early contacts with Dr. 
Schenck’s inspiring leadership for 
the sympathetic interest in the work 
of the scientific foresters which has 
continued throughout his business 
career. 

The very thing which had influ- 
enced the selection of Canton as the 
site for the new pulp mill militated 
against whatever casual considera- 
tions of forest conservation there 
might have been at the time. Ac- 
tually, little was known about good 
forestry practices. There were less 
than a hundred trained foresters in 
the entire United States, and the 


scientific forestry from infancy to young adulthood 


number of areas managed for sus- 
tained yields was negligible. 

The industrialists who depended 
upon forest products for their raw 
material were afflicted by an econ- 
omy of abundance. The vast wood- 
lands of the Appalachians seemed in- 
exhaustible. When forest fires got 
started, they were allowed to sweep 
unchecked through the cut-over 
lands of the South. Cuttings were 
carried on with total disregard to 
future growth possibilities. 

And small wonder. Stumpage 
could be bought cheaply. After it 
was cut, it could be replaced just as 
cheaply. 

The easy and inexpensive acquisi- 
tion of standing timber, coupled 
with the abundance of available la- 
bor, resulted in high production 
rates of forest products. Eventually 
they glutted the market, which 
meant cut-throat competition and 
ruinous prices. The forests were be- 
ing rapidly depleted by practices 
which could only result in the de- 
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Two Champion foresters in a thinned stand of 32-year-old loblolly pine 


struction of one of our greatest nat- 
ural resources, unless something con- 
structive could be done. 

It wasn’t easy to convince dollar- 
consoious individuals that their best 
interests, and those of the entire 
country, lay in the philosophy of 
farming, rather than mining the for- 


think twice about future supply, un- 
less he happened to be interested in 
long-term forest management. He 
had no monetary incentive to make 
him realize that improvement cut- 
tings, the planting of seedlings or 
even the most rudimentary forms of 
forest fire protection, could pay off. 





Huge trailers keep wood rolling from forest to mill 


est resources. When  pulpwood 
stumpage was going at 25 cents a 
cord and sawlog stumpage was sell- 
ing at anywhere from a dollar to sel- 
dom more than five dollars a*thou- 
sand board feet, there was no prac- 
tical encouragement for anyone to 
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The answer, which was a long 
time in coming and which is yet still 
far from complete, lay in properly 
coordinating the utilization of forest 
products. 

The lumberman, working an area 
alone, can use only logs of a certain 


size, to meet competitive market con- 
ditions. In coordination with the 
pulp manufacturer, who is interest- 
ed in total volume and is not so de- 
pendent on size, the two interests 
jointly permit a shorter rotation pe- 
riod than would be possible if lum- 
ber alone were the crop. 

Logical as the premise reads after 
the fact, there was still the matter 
of developing good management 
practices. In those early days, very 
few schools of foréstry had been es- 
tablished. Statistical information 
about woodlands of the section was 
both difficult to obtain and of doubt- 
ful accuracy when it was. received. 

Mr. Robertson took the lead in 
lending his support to the state and 
federal agencies which were just 
coming into being. He lost no op- 
portunity to express his views on the 
conservation of forest resources to 
the general public. A convincing 
public speaker, he carried the new 
idea to audiences in many parts of 
the country. Among his official posi- 
tions were: presidency of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association; chair- 
manship of the North Carolina 
Wood Utilization Committee, organ- 
ized under the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: membership in_ the 
Southern Appalachian Research and 
Advisorv Council to the U. S. For- 
est Service. 

In 1920, Walter T. Damtoft joined 
Champion as its first professional 
forester. He came to the company 
after eight years with the U. S. For- 
est Service. Bv that time Champion 
had acquired about 100,000 acres of 
timber lands in the Great Smokies 
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area, purchased in large tracts from 
private sources. 

Now began a program to obtain 
the sympathetic support of smaller 
land owners. Mr. Damtoft’s duties 
at the outset were principally the 
clearing of titles, working out prob- 
lems of transporting timber from the 
interior of the wooded areas by rail 
and other means, protecting the for- 
ests from fires, and the initiation of 
good, sound forestry practices. 

In 1933 the government acquired 
the Smoky Mountain area for the 
establishment of a national park and 
Champion relinquished 90,000 acres 
for this purpose. 

Diminishing supplies of wood 
which is followed, in a free market, 
by rising prices, helped furnish the 
stimulus necessary to shake landown- 
ers out of the lethargy that prevailed 
as regards the wastage of our forest 
heritage. But it needed vision and 
enthusiasm, too. 

Since 1933, Champion has been 
engaged in carrying out an intensive 
pinelands development program in 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennes- 
see. In 1936 Champion opened an- 
other pulp mill at Pasadena, Texas, 
near Houston, which is in the heart 
of the Texas pine belt. 

Champion’s special interest in 
Southern pine is based upon its own 
development of a method of bleach- 
ing pine Kraft pulp to make it suit- 
able for the manufacture of white 
printing paper. 

The development of better forest 
management, in Champion areas as 
throughout the country, has been 
vital to the national welfare. Pulp 
and paper people, with high wages 
exceeded only by skilled workers in 
the machine tool industry, are a sta- 
bilizing influence in many an indus- 
trial area. In western North Caro- 
lina, for example, pulp and paper is 
the largest industry as measured by 
the creation of income and expense. 


The challenges, and the changes 
which have been brought about by 
meeting them, in Mr. Robertson’s 
50 years of devoted service to forest 
conservation have been nothing less 
than revolutionary. And it is with- 
in the life span of few men to be a 
continuous part of such a produc tive 
program. 

It is clear that the coming of pa- 
per mills to the South was an im- 
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Champion’s plant at Canton, North Carolina. It is ideally 
located to take advantage of a plentiful supply of timber 


portant influence in spreading en- 
thusiasm for and developing knowl- 
edge of timber conservation. By vir- 
tue of their very size and the enor- 
mous concentrations of capital in- 
volved in their development, the per- 
manence of their raw material sup- 
ply is a fundamental requirement. 
But it is more than coincidence 


Mechanical planters speed Champion’s reforestation 
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that the long term best interests of 
the mills lie in the encouragement of 
the owners of small tracts to follow 
the same cutting practices that are 
essential for the proper management 
of larger acreages. 

The development of electric pow- 
er, of educational efforts, of perma- 
nent markets for forest products, 
have permitted paper mills to per- 
form vitally helpful functions for the 
communities in which they operate. 

The progress in wiser utilization 
of the products of our forests has 
been great since Mr. Robertson start- 
ed his projects in 1906. He firmly 
believes that the forces of education, 
of far sighted self interest, of nation- 
al necessity, should maintain the mo- 
mentum that has been gained and so 
carry the science of forest utilization 
to far greater heights than could 
have been foreseen 50 years ago. He 
is emphatic that we have by no 
means reached perfection. 
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Joseph Washington, 72, great-great-grandson of Asali, Cherokee 
martyr, gives his grandson, Barry Robie, lesson on tribal drum 
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Because of a Cherokee brave’s martyrdom 114 years ago a remnant of 
the Smokies’ first inhabitants still lives in the valley of the Oconaluftee 


Cherokee woman demonstrates the 
skill of the basket maker’s art 


Cherokee Eagle Dance, handed down 
through thousand years of ritual 





EEP in the Great Smoky 
Mountains of North Caro- 
lina stands a remnant of the 

aboriginal forest and under its high, 
shaggy shoulder lives a remnant of 
the original inhabitants—the Chero- 
kee Indians. 


Both the mountains and the In- 
dians are unique in this world of the 
20th Century. Each has survived the 
most lethal weapons of progress— 
the mountains the ax; the Indians 
whisky and gunpowder. 

The Great Smokies are among the 
ancients of the earth—old before na- 
ture conceived the Alps and the An- 
des, the Rockies and the Himalayas. 
On their slopes and in their deep 
valleys are the largest virgin red 
spruce and hardwood forests in the 
United States—more virgin forest, in 
fact, than in all the rest of the East 
combined. 


Through the creation of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park it 
is all being preserved so posterity 
can see what the world was like when 
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By JOHN PARRIS 


it suffered the travail and spasms of 
its youth. 

Under the eastern rampart of the 
Smokies is the 63,000-acre reservation 
of the Eastern Band of the Cherokee 
Nation. There, in and about the val- 
ley of the Oconaluftee, live more 
than 3000 Cherokee Indians. 

From the beginning they have 
been there, still dwelling in their old 
homeland, planting their little farms 
in the mountain coves and beside 
the clear streams. Until recently 
their presence was unknown to the 
vast majority of the conquering race 
which swept long ago over the red 
man’s country and drove him west 
beyond the Mississippi. 

They go to the white man’s school 
maintained for them by the govern- 
ment. They have learned the white 
man’s ways and his language, though 
they have not forgotten their own. 
And, except on special occasions, 
they wear the white man’s garb. But 
some of them keep in their hearts 
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the red man’s ancient lore and main- 
tain the red man’s customs. 

Nearly two centuries ago, the 
Cherokee were among the mightiest 
of the Indian nations. They held 
the entire Allegheny region — some 
40,000 square miles—and claimed a 
boundary extending from Upper 
Georgia to the Ohio River, includ- 
ing the hunting grounds of Ken- 
tucky. 

But the white man looked to the 
west for wing room and slowly be- 
gan moving into the new country, 
holding with his rifle the land he 
took. The Cherokee protested and 
fought and were crushed, their vil- 
lages razed by fire. Under this pres- 
sure they signed their first treaty 
with the new government of the 
United States in 1775. 

Despite the treaties, the settlers 
continued encroaching on the Chero- 
kee land, and the next 30 years were 
strewn with broken treaties and vic- 
tims of savage and brutal fighting. 

By 1814 the Cherokee Nation was 

(Turn to page 52) 
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Study camp in the forest. Classrooms are in background, dining 


hall is 


Classroom with 


N Thanksgiving Day 1928 1 
was the guest of the President 
and the Dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering. I have had reason to be 
thankful ever since for this invita- 


at left, 


showers in center, 


tion to consider establishing a For- 
est School at State College. 

The Forest School became a real- 
ity on February 1, 1929 when I left 
the Forest School at Mont Alto, 
Pennsylvania and reported for duty 
as Director. Preparation of the cur- 


Double benefits—reeds furnish cheap feed 
for cattle, grazing reduces the fire hazard 
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Roots 


By J. V. HOFMANN 


riculum and employment of a teach- 
ing staff to begin classes in the fall 
term were suddenly thrown into a 
hectic scramble in April 1929 when 
46 forestry students from the Mont 
Alto Forest School decided to trans- 
fer to the Forest School at North 
Carolina State College. 

This group consisted of seniors, 
juniors and sophomores, which ne- 
cessitated classrooms, laboratories, 
equipment and a faculty before Sep- 
tember. Forest areas for field lab- 
oratories were needed and since no 
funds were available, a plan for pur- 
chasing land on a self-liquidating 
basis was developed. 

In order to purchase land on a 
self-liquidating basis long-term fi- 
nancing was required. For this pur- 
pose the North Carolina Forestry 
Foundation, Inc., was organized and 
incorporated as a non-stock, non- 
profit corporation for the sole use 
and benefit of the Forest School. 

The Foundation has had some 
stormy periods and has withstood 
financial waves of tidal proportions, 
internal eruptions, national depres- 














Students at North Carolina State College’s 
School of Forestry study the trees where they 


find them—in the woods. Their laboratory is 


the 80,000-acre Hofmann Forest, financially 


self-sustaining and the pride of the school 


sions and war periods, but is still 
doing the tasks that were _pro- 
nounced impossible by most public 
agencies and individuals, except the 
writer, and sometimes even he could 
barely see daylight through the gath- 
ering gloom. 

The Foundation has bought and 
sold tracts of forest land and has 
helped acquire areas that are now 
operated by the Forest School. At 
present the Foundation holds title 
in fee simple to an area of nearly 
80,000 acres located in Jones and 
Onslow Counties in eastern North 
Carolina. This tract has no interior 
holdings and is a part of the exten- 
sive land grants made by the State 
of North Carolina to David Allison 
during the period of 1790 to 1800. 


The area of the present forest was 
acquired by the Jones-Onslow Land 
Company in 1909, and was sold to 
the Coastal Land and Timber Com- 
pany in 1925. It was repossessed by 
the Jones-Onslow Land Company 
and the deed was conveyed to the 
North Carolina Forestry Founda- 
tion, Inc. on June 27, 1934. 

Acquisition of an area large 
enough to operate as a business en- 
terprise afforded an opportunity to 
demonstrate a land use program, 
and to establish the principle of de- 
veloping forest land through its own 
resources. The area is a field labora- 
tory for experimental tests in timber 
production and land use for the 
coastal plains of eastern North Caro- 
lina. 

The forest includes the region 
known as The White Oak Pocosin. 
Tradition relates that the term 
“pocosin” is an Indian expression 
meaning “a swamp on a hill.” Ac- 
tually, that is an appropriate term 
for all such lands, because all poco- 
sins are higher than the areas sur- 
rounding them. Pocosins are found 
only in southeastern Virginia and 
the coastal plains of North and South 
Carolina. The elevation of the for- 
est ranges from 20 to 80 feet, with 
the highest sections near the north 
boundary. The interior is 10 to 20 
feet higher than the surrounding 
country with a large wet area of 
more than 10,000 acres near the cen- 
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ter at an elevation of 40 to 60 feet, 
although some of the boundaries are 
within two miles of tide water. 

When the early settlers came to 
this section they followed the fer- 
tile lands along the streams and 
cleared the better drained areas as 
needed for crops. Trees were a hin- 
drance to them in their struggle for 
existence but as the settlements de- 
veloped the timber became useful 
and later reached commercial im- 
portance. The timber operators pro- 
ceeded unhindered and cut the good 
stands where they found them. 

Even in the early 1930’s a lumber- 
man instructed his woods foreman 
thus: “Ver da timber is gut pay no 
attention to da line, I vill pay da 
stumpage; but ver da timber is poor 
vatch da line clos.” Railroads were 
extended through the heavily tim- 
bered sections and many valuable 
stands were cut within the present 
boundaries. 

Fires were unheeded in the forests 
except when homes or improvements 
were endangered. The reasons for 
starting fires were myriad, ranging 
from brush burning to the statement 
of one old lady, living near the for- 
est who after a lingering illness said 
“I am ready to die but I would like 
to live long enough to see one more 
big forest fire.” 

Boundary location was one of the 
first requirements in getting the land 
under control. The total distance 
around the forest is more than 125 
miles with the boundaries often lo- 
cated at the wishes of the adjoining 
land owner. All surveys in this sec- 
tion are by metes and bounds or 
perhaps better described by a stu- 
dent in an examination when he 
stated: “The surveys are by leaps 
and bounds.” 

After almost 20 years nearly all of 
the boundaries are located, many by 
agreement and adjustment. When a 
line calls for N 20°30’ E-2400 feet 
D.B.H. it is rather difficult to locate 
the exact point. As a forester D.B.H. 
means diameter breast high to me 
but I did not recognize the term in 
surveying until I found it meant 
“distance by hollering.” 

Practically all tracts of land are 
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plotted by a closed survey but the 


last line invariably reads “from 
thence to point of beginning,” which 
means it was closed from the point 
where the last course and distance 
ended. These confusing survey meth- 
ods cause no end of boundary claims 
and misunderstandings. 

In most cases a fair adjustment can 
be worked out although some _ be- 
come involved and difficult to set- 
tle. Public relations in all of its 
phases is the basis for solving these 
situations and the cooperation of the 
people, who are our neighbors, has 
been very helpful and commendable. 

(Turn to page 60) 





Top—loblolly pine plantation 16 
years old along well-drained side 
of a canal. Bottom—15-year-old 


pine on opposite undrained side 























































Mysterious “hows” and “whys” in the relationship of 
rainfall to the forest-streamflow are being solved by U. S. 


Forest Service researchers on the Coweeta watershed 


By ELLIOTT MERRICK and E. A. JOHNSON 
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HOUSANDS of scientists, for- 
NORTH CAR 0 1 l NA § ECT| ON esters, teachers and students 

have visited Coweeta in the 
last few years to learn about the mys- 
teries of water in the ground. 

You have a certain amount of 
rain falling on the forested moun- 
tains. How much of it runs off, how 
soon? How much is used by the 
vegetation? What can you do to slow 
the flow and reduce erosion? On the 





Hardwood forest was cut here in 1941. Trees 


were left, porous forest soil was not disturbed. other hand, how can you get — 
Since, yearly water yield has increased 40 water if you don’t have enough? 

% + Ds: > , e 
to 60 percent, but there’s been no increase Then there’s the matter of quali- 
in storm-peak flow, no_ erosion. Studies 


continue on longevity of forest-soil capacity ty, muddy water, and streambeds 
raised by silt; what logging tech- 
niques or steep-land farming prac- 
tices are most or least damaging to 
water? 

The Forest Service men at Co- 
weeta don’t have all the answers and 
don’t pretend to, but they’re on the 
track of some very important ones, 
answers that are tied in closely with 
vast flood prevention programs. 

The job at this U.S. Forest Service 
research station is to help find ways 
and means of handling the greatest 
water reservoirs there are. These are 
the natural forest reservoirs, the 
mountain ranges where rain-bearing 
winds from the oceans precipitate 
their loads. The water that is stored, 
for instance, in the soil of the Rock- 





ies, the Cascades, the Sierra Nevada 
and the Appalachian chain far ex- 
ceeds storage in all the man-made 
reservoirs that can ever be built on 
this continent. 

Studies have already shown that 
by manipulating vegetative cover on 
the earth’s crust man can set ajar or 
close more tightly nature’s ponder- 
ous water gates, somewhat as engi- 
neers regulate the flow from con- 
crete dams. 

Records from 31 stream gages, 26 
observation wells, nine weather sta- 
tions and 87 standard rain gage sta- 
tions are being taken in this outdoor 
research laboratory in the beautiful 
mountains of western North Caro- 
lina. The program of charting in- 
coming rains and outgoing stream 
flow from small, individual drainage 
basins has been going on for 18 
years. 

Because the records grow more 
valuable year by year, they are kept 
in a fire-proof vault. Experts from 
half way around the world have 
come here to study and analyze, to 
learn, and to contribute. 

Coweeta studies have shown that 
in a typical Southern Appalachian 
wooded watershed only a little more 
than half the rain ever finds its way 
downstream. Nearly 40 percent of 
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One of Coweeta’s 31 stream gages recording outflow at flood time 


the water that falls as rain is taken 
by trees and other vegetation. 

Eleven years ago a 40-acre drain- 
age basin was completely cut and 
natural regrowth has been cut back 
since then. Records show a tremen- 
dous increase in water yields now 
that the trees no longer drink the 
water up. Watershed managers have 
been much interested in the fact that 
a 100-percent increase takes place in 
the late summer months when natu- 
ral supplies of water are lowest. 

Another way of saying this would 
be that trees use the greatest amount 
of water in the hot sunny summer 
months at the same time that people 
and cities demand the most. By re- 
ducing transpiration, the cities could 
get more, but now the question re- 
mains, how long can this experimen- 
tal watershed remain without trees 
and still retain forest soil structure 
that so efficiently absorbs rainfall 
and serves as a storage reservoir. 

By no means recommended for 
widespread application, the experi- 
ment has indicated total and season- 
al quantity of water an Eastern for- 
ester has available to work with 
when he manipulates the forest. Par- 
tial adaptations of this drastic, and 
obviously precarious, treatment are 
now being tried. 


































USFS photos 


Studies show rhododendron understory 
uses 3.6 inches of water each year 


A major aim of the Coweeta 
studies has always been to find the 
precise effect of different kinds of 
land use. This is done by means of 
before-and-after comparison on treat- 
ed areas, in addition to comparison 
with adjacent control watersheds. It 
has long been known that overland 
flow from bare cultivated fields dur- 
ing intense storms is much greater 
than from forest land, but the ques- 
tion is how much greater. 

In 18 years of observation no over- 
land flow from forested areas has 
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Thousands of scientists, foresters, teachers and students have 
visited Coweeta in the last few years to study water experiments 


been observed, despite the fact that 
there have been storms so intense 
that 11 inches of rain fell in 17 
hours. One study shows that water 
can be absorbed in typical porous 
forest soil 17 times faster than on 
trampled pasture. 

Maximum flood flows are 25 times 
greater on trampled pasture areas 
than they were when the land was 
in undisturbed forest. On a forest 
which has been converted to a typi- 
cal mountain farm, the trampled 
pasture. produces 60 percent of the 
storm .:unoff, though the trampled 
area makes up only 20 percent of 
the watershed. 

This is illustrative of conditions 
in many Southern Appalachian val- 
leys where a small percentage of 
abused, steep hill pastures produce 
most of the flood damage. Often 
these low-value sidehills cause per- 
manent damage to valuable bottom- 
lands. Such slopes should therefore 
be kept in trees. 

The present tendency in moun- 
tain logging is to reduce the amount 
of ground skidding by taking the 
hauling trucks to the job. As a re- 
sult, hundreds of miles of truck trails 
have been punched up and down 
the mountains by bulldozer opera- 
tors who take little thought of road 
maintenance or adequate drainage. 
To test the effects of this practice, a 
212-acre watershed at the Coweeta 
Hydrologic Laboratory was cut and 
logged by a local contractor using 
the usual methods with which he 
was most familiar. 

At first, logs were skidded down 
the natural drainage channels by 
horses, in keeping with common log- 
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ging methods. Later, a 2.3-mile truck 
road was bulldozed to the operation 
in a location chosen by the contrac- 
tor. Hauling costs were several times 
what they needed to be, and the 
operator could only haul during dry 
times. Fish pools became gravel 
bars. 

From this area, logged without 
plan or restriction four years ago, 
erosion is still damaging the stream. 
In comparison with clear control 
streams, the flow from the logged 
area is so muddy during storms that 
you can’t see a pebble one inch be- 
low the surface of the water. Further- 
more, all the water from an 1880- 
acre drainage basin to which the log- 
ging stream is tributary was severely 
damaged. 

Formerly, the larger stream had 
run clear; during and after the log- 
ging job it would have required fil- 
tration for municipal and industrial 
use. Over its 2.3-mile length, the 
truck road surface has eroded down 
an average of eight inches, and soil 
displaced would fill 1200 two-cubic- 
yard dump trucks. 

Many groups of foresters, land 
managers and logging operators have 
visited the area and seen accurately 
measured, quantitative proof that 
logging can be a primary cause of 
erosion and sedimentation in for- 
ested mountain streams. As a direct 
corollary, timber sales on more and 
more jobs in the East are now speci- 
fying that roads be laid out by engi- 
neers and foresters, with a view to 
preserving water values. 

It is becoming generally accepted 
that better road location, better con- 
struction and drainage, and better 





maintenance save money for loggers 
as well as for water-users. Here is 
one of many instances where knowl- 
edge makes the difference between 
use and abuse. 

In another study, the laurel and 
rhododendron understory character- 
istic of Southern Appalachian hard- 
woods was cut on a 70-acre water- 
shed. Results showed an increase 
equal to 3.6 inches of rain each year 
for the first two years after cutting. 
The highest rate of increase occurred 
during the summer months. The 
increase is now, three years after the 
cutting, tapering off. 

Cut rhododendron stubs sprout 
back rather slowly, so it is doubtful 
that such sprouts could be leveling 
off the curve of increase. Rather, 
indications are that the overstory 
trees have adapted themselves to the 
increased supply of water and are 
using it. 

If so, the 3.6-inch dividend of 
water is assisting timber growth in- 
stead of nourishing a relatively 
worthless shrub. (Heavy stands of 
rhododendron and laurel are im- 
peding forest growth and timber re- 
generation on an estimated two mil- 
lion acres in the southern moun- 
tains.) As the studies continue a 
clearer picture will emerge. 

Many people have noticed that 
streams in summer are often lower 
in the late afternoon but that the 
water level rises during the night. 
A rock exposed at sunset will some- 
times be covered at dawn. Also, trees 
along the stream bank, with their 
roots in permanent ground water, 
transpire abnormal quantities of 
water. 

Is there a cause-and-effect relation, 
and could the elimination of this 
heavy transpiration draft be a cheap 
way of increasing water yield? To 
test this theory, the trees and shrubs 
within 15 vertical feet of the stream 
bed were cut on another experimen- 
tal watershed. This was all done 
during the course of a few days in 
midsummer, at a time when the 
stream flow was exhibiting a very 
definite diurnal fluctuation. 

The cutting eliminated this fluc- 
tuation—indicating that it has been 
caused by transpiration draft. About 
12 percent of the total area of the 
watershed was cut. The maximum 
daily increase in yield was about 20 
percent. The annual increase was 
less than ten percent. 

It is possible, however, that 
streambank cuttings, unless careful- 
ly undertaken, will raise the stream 
temperature above the desirable lim- 
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NCFA officers: seated 1. to r., J. V. Whitfield, first vice-president; 
R. W. Wolcott, president; C. G. Spencer, second vice-president; 
standing, |. to r., R. W. Graeber, secretary; E. M. Hansen, treasurer 


HEN the North Carolina 
Forestry Association, a pri- 
vate, non-stock organization 


was first organized in 1911, little was 
being done on a broad scale to pro- 
mote the protection and develop- 
ment of North Carolina’s forest, soil, 
water and wildlife resources. Nor 
was there much activity to perpetu- 
ate the Tar Heel State’s forest re- 
sources by wise use and reforestation 
of cut-over and idle lands. 

The state geologists in 1823 made 
a start toward conservation of North 
Carolina’s minerals and water. Other 
state agencies also went to work, but 
it was not until the creation of the 
Geological Survey in 1891 and the 
State Geological and Economic Sur- 
vey in 1905 that efforts were made 
to promote conservation of North 
Carolina’s vast natural resources, in- 
cluding its more than 18 million 
acres of woodlands. 

The Geological and Economic 
Survey was replaced by act of the 
North Carolina General Assembly 
of 1925 in authorizing the State 
Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment and within its jurisdiction the 
present North Carolina Department 
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of Conservation and Development. 
Included with a number of other 
conservation agencies in the depart- 
ment is the Division of Forestry. 

John Simcox Holmes, who was 
North Carolina’s first State Forester 
and who retired in 1945 after having 
given a lifetime of service in promo- 
tion of better forestry practices, was 
a moving spirit in the organization 
of the North Carolina Forestry As- 
sociation in 1911. Mr. Holmes, now 
in his 80’s, still retains a keen inter- 
est in better forestry measures as any 
Tar Heel forester will testify. 

The North Carolina Forestry As- 
sociation, which meets jointly with 
The American Forestry Association 
at Asheville, North Carolina, on Oc- 
tober 12-15, now has about 600 mem- 
bers and most of them are active. 

Like many other organizations, 
the N.C.F.A. has had its ups and 
downs over the years, but under the 
direction and inspiration of its cur- 
rent president, Roger William Wol- 
cott, it appears to have had that pro- 
verbial “shot in the arm” that it 
needed. 

A native of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
Wolcott received his education at 


the Woods 


The North Carolina Forestry Association, 
founded 41 years ago, is a still-growing 
guardian of the state’s natural resources 


By WADE LUCAS 


the University of Nebraska and later 
graduated from the Colorado State 
College’s School of Forestry. He now 
lives in and makes Raleigh his head- 
quarters as he serves as district super- 
intendent, woodlands department, 
International Paper Company, in its 
pulpwood operations in North Caro- 
lina and adjacent states. 

An energetic sort of fellow, Wol- 
cott and other officers and members 
of the association, including Don P. 
Johnston of Wake Forest, North 
Carolina, a past president of the 
N.C.F.A. and now president of The 
American Forestry Association, have 
had the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the North Carolina Department 
of Conservation and Development 
and its Division of Forestry in pro- 
moting better forestry practices in 
the Tar Heel State. 

Also instrumental in giving new 
emphasis to better forestry practices 
and forest management in North 
Carolina are the members of the 
North Carolina Forestry Council, a 
professional foresters organization 
that came into being a few years ago. 
Dr. Richard J. Preston, dean of the 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Highest peak east of the Mississippi, Mt. Mitchell tops even the 
clouds. Summit is accessible by automobile from Blue Ridge Parkway 


Magnificent Mt. Mitchell 


ORTH Carolinians are justi- 

fiably proud of the system of 

state parks developed and op- 
erated by the parks division of the 
North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development. 

Delegates and visitors attending 
the 77th annual convention of The 
American Forestry Association, Oc- 
tober 12-15 in Asheville, North Car- 
olina, will be able to visit one or 
more of the Tar Heel State’s 16 state 
parks, as will members of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association, hold- 
ing its 4lst annual gathering at the 
same time. 

Of primary interest to the visitors 
will be famed Mt. Mitchell State 
Park, which is located within easy 
driving distance of Asheville on the 
beautiful Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Of more than passing interest, but 
something that is taken as part ol 
the state’s progressiveness by the vast 


majority of North Carolinians, is 
the establishment by the department 
as far back as 1939 of the first state 
park for Negroes in the entire South- 
east. This area known as Jones Lake 
State Park is located in Bladen Coun- 
ty in the southeastern part of the 
state and is heavily patronized by 
Negroes from a number of states. 
The state also maintains another 
park for the exclusive use of Negroes 
at Reedy Fork in Wake County near 
the capital city of Raleigh. These, 
as are the other parks, are open all 
year. 

That North Carolinians as well as 
visitors from other states appreciate 
the state parks is demonstrated by a 
23.5 percent increase in attendance 
during the first six months of 1952 
at the 16 parks. The 1952 total was 
573,967 as compared with 464,026 
for the corresponding period in 1951. 
Total park attendance last year was 


Mt. Mitchell, one of North Carolina’s 16 state parks, 


is located within easy driving distance of Asheville. 


This lofty area wears Nature’s full regalia in October 
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1,178,039; estimated attendance for 
1952 is 1,500,000. 

Since the end of World War II, 
the state of North Carolina has spent 
$1,500,000 for permanent improve- 
ments of its state parks. The State 
Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment at its mid-summer 1952 meet- 
ing adopted a resolution in which it 
will ask the 1953 North Carolina 
general assembly and succeeding bi- 
ennial gatherings of the state’s law- 
makers to make available $5,250,000 
during the next six years for perma- 
nent improvements at the state 
parks. 

George R. Ross, director of the 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, and Dr. C. Sylvester 
Green of Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Board of Con 
servation and Development parks 
committee, together with other 
board members, have given Tom W. 
Morse, longtime superintendent of 
the parks division, and his aides 
their wholehearted cooperation in 
enlarging and modernizing the facil 
ities of the 16 state parks. 

While considerable work has been 
done on all state parks in general 
and at Mt. Mitchell State Park in 

(Turn to page 40) 
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They Log Sitting Down 


with the 


OLIVER GCF 
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With an Oliver “OC-3” and its hydraulic drawbar, 
a tractor operator can log sitting down. He simply 
backs to the log... drops the tongs over it .. . pulls 
the control lever that lifts the hydraulic drawbar... 
and moves away with the butt end of log in the air. 

At the log pile, he simply pulls the lever that 
drops the drawbar . . . unhooks the tongs . . . and 
goes back for another log. The operator never 
leaves the tractor seat. It’s the fast, profitable way 
to log . . . far less fatiguing on operators. 

There’s another big advantage. Skidding the logs 
with the butt encs off the ground enables the tractor 
to haul bigger loads either in the swamp or on the 
hills. The terrific resistance caused when the butt end 


THE OLIVER corporation 


Industrial Division: 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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buries itself in the ground is completely eliminated. 

Check your Oliver Industrial Distributor about 
the advantages you'll get with an Oliver “OC-3” 
and hydraulic drawbar for your operations. Ask 
him too about the handy Imp Dozer attachment for 
trail building, road repairs, and for pushing logs 
into position at the deck or in the woods. If you 
prefer, write direct to The Oliver Corporation, 
Industrial Division, 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 








A complete line of industrial wheel and crawler tractors (2: @ 
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Allis-Chalmers Model D, owned jointly by the Oregon Dept. of Forestry and the 
Coos County Forest Protective Assn., maintaining access road to fire lookout tower. 


TANDEM DRIVE GRADER 


— Honomy se 


A tandem drive motor grader, economical to own and easy to 
operate — that’s the Allis-Chalmers Model D. Maneuvers eas- 
ily on sharp turns... works forest roads too narrow for larger 
machines. Handles light construction, maintains access roads 
and firelanes more efficiently 

The Model D is the only motor grader in its power class with 
all these big grader features — tandem drive, rear-engine de- 
sign, tubular frame, high arch-type front axle, power hydrau- 
lic controls...and the exclusive Allis-Chalmers ROLL-AWAY 
Moldboard. Yet, for the price of one big grader you can buy 
three Model D’s — and maintain three times as many miles 
of roads and firelanes. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to demonstrate the Model D 

. . see what a natural it is for forestry work. 


Special attachments — rear-end 
loader and V-type snowplow— 
broaden its usefulness still fare 
ther . . . keep it working the 
year around, 












ROLL-AWAY is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


-CHALMERS 


DIVISION = MILWAUKEE 1, U. S. A. 


—_—. “4 


TRACTOR 








Swedish Foresters’ Tools 


e Increment Borers 
e Tree Calipers 

e Bark Measurers 
e Compasses 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. AF 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Chlorophyll 


(From page 8) 


wash doesn’t go into dog food, and 
what goes into chewing gum isn’t 
contained in a tooth paste. The de- 
mand for chlorophyll formulas for 
pharmaceutical products alone 
(ointments, for instance), taxes the 
capacity of the factory and the staff. 

How is chlorophyll extracted and 
made up into various forms? Those 
are secrets that Van Sant will not 
divulge. All that can be said is that 
a crushing process is used on the 
plants and that the substance is ex- 
tracted and mixed with various sol- 
vents—water, oil and alcohol being 
the principle ones. The factory re- 
sembles a small oil refinery in out- 
ward appearance. Only qualified 
persons connected with the company 
are allowed inside. The press is defi- 
nitely excluded. 

It is a fairly generally accepted be- 
lief that many, if not most, discover- 
ies are accidental. Van Sant definite- 
ly disagrees. He says an “awareness” 
on the part of any scientist or chem- 
ist often results in the discovery of 
a substance or property which was 
not necessarily the original goal. 

Many of the uses of chlorophyll 
today were accidental in the sense 
that they were not deliberately 
sought after. The deodorizing action 
of chlorophyll, the discovery of 
which has already been outlined in 
this article, is one such “accident.” 
Others will follow, but according to 
Van Sant, they will be the result of 
intense research during which the 
scientist is alert to any and all possi- 
bilities that may present themselves. 

At the beginning of this article it 
was stated that chlorophyll could 
out-value all the minerals in the 
earth put together. Here are a few 
statistical facts to substantiate that 
statement: 

An acre of average vegetation, 
trees included, produces about 40 
pounds of chlorophyll. That comes 
to more than 25 thousand pounds 
per square mile. Most of the area 
of the United States is covered with 
some sort of vegetation. And when 
you consider the entire vegetation 
producing area of the earth’s surface, 
the potential amount of chlorophyll 
available becomes astronomical. And 
it will renew itself as long as the sun 
shines and vegetation grows. 

It would seem that unless some- 
thing cataclysmic happens, there will 
be enough to go around no matter 
how many new uses for it man dis- 
covers. 
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A Champion forester unloads a fire-line 
plow and its tractor near the scene of a fire. 





The control of forest fires is a prerequisite to tree farming. To 
safeguard precious timber Champion maintains its own mecha- 
nized fire fighting equipment with Champion foresters con- 
stantly in readiness to swing it into action for the protection of PAPERS 
Champion forests from the ravages of fire. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio + Canton, N.C. © Houston, Texas 
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Improved Modern Techniques 


| FOREST INVENTORY 


STEPHEN H. SPURR, University of Minnesota 


DETAILED analysis of modern theory and methods of forest 
mensuration. Thoroughly re-examines and evaluates measurement 
techniques in the light of increased use of aerial surveying. In 
line with latest advances, it gives more accurate ways to correlate 
forest volume and growth with measurements made on aerial pho- 
tographs and on the ground. Specific help on estimation of 
volume of individual trees, direct estimation of stand volume, pre- 
diction of stand growth, etc. Throughout, stresses the need for 
simplicity and low-cost methods. 88 illus., tables, 476 pp. $8.50 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


H. ARTHUR MEYER, The Pennsylvania State College; ARTHUR B. 
RECKNAGEL, St. Regis Paper Company; DONALD D. STEVENSON, 
U. S. Depariment of Agriculture 





| UP-TO-DATE information on successful forest management plans 
and practices. Emphasizing American techniques as opposed to 
classical European methods, it fully covers organization for man- 
agement; problems of regulation, including determination of allow- 
able cut; and effects of economic forces on the possibilities and 
methods of management. Reflects the transition from forest ex- 
ploitation to management, stressing the need for bringing timber 
growth and drain into equilibrium and managing forests on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. Contains typical plans for various-sized forests 
located in different parts of the U. S. 56 illus., tables, $6.00 


Aerial Photographs in Forestry 


STEPHEN H. SPURR, University of Minnesota 


HOW foresters can obtain needed information in less time, at 
lower cost, with greater precision. Provides basic facts of aerial 
photography, surveying, photo-interpretation, applications to in- 
ventory-taking, and other management operations. Explains work- 
ing techniques in detail, showing how aerial photographs give 
accurate data for planimetric, topographic, and special forest maps. 
“The first composite treatise from which we may review accom- 
plishments of the pioneers; details of aerial surveys; working 
principles, limitations, and possibilities of aerial photographs,” 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 113 illus., tables, 340 pp. $6.50 


Order Your Books Direct from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street * New York 10, N.Y. 
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Mountain Water 
(From page 32) 


its for trout. Studies are in progress 
to ascertain whether stream tempera- 
ture can be slightly raised to pro- 
duce more trout food, while still re- 
maining below the limits of toler- 
ance for game fish. 

In any project involving water 
supply, hydroelectric power develop- 
ment, or the production of agricul- 
tural or forest crops the measure- 
ment of rainfall is important. But 
a forest canopy has a significant in- 
fluence on the amount of precipita- 
tion reaching the forest floor. And 
since rainfall is usually measured in 
the open, such measurements, if ap- 
plied to forests, must allow for 
amounts intercepted by foliage. 

Most interception data have been 
presented on a single-storm basis 
with no monthly, seasonal or annual 
figures for precipitation. Based on 
15-year records for three forest types 
at Coweeta, the annual average per- 
cent of precipitation intercepted by 
the forest canopy varies from 11 to 
17 percent. This is the equivalent 
of eight to 12 inches of rainfall an- 
nually, depending on the number 
and type of storms. 

Variation within the forest type is 
dependent on size and number ol 
storms, the largest interception be- 
ing associated with the convectional 
type summer storm. For instance, in 
a well-stocked forest stand a sum- 


mer afternoon shower of 0.25 inches , 


of rainfall or less its practically all 
intercepted before reaching the for- 
est soil. Interception is less in winter 
than in summer, with the seasonal 
differences being greater for hard- 
wood and less for pine. 

How to use the land and still 
maintain a reasonable equilibrium 
between deterioration processes and 
rehabilitation processes is a local 
problem in various sections of the 
world. Understanding those physi- 
cal processes is the first essential. 

As the facts of forest-streamflow 
relations become better known, they 
will be integrated into a manage- 
ment program directed toward the 
maximum utilization of all forest re- 
sources—water, recreation, wildlife, 
and timber. In this integrated pic- 
ture, the utilization of one forest 
product will be carried out without 
jeopardy to other forest resources. 

Studies at Coweeta are designed 
to expedite this broad approach to 
practical forest management. 


( 


fi 
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The Fastest Cutting, 
Easiest Handling, 


ChainSaw On The Market 


THE MALL 2MG PACKS MORE POWER PER POUND 

THAN ANY OTHER CHAIN SAW BUILT 
No one-man ChainSaw for sale today can match the MALL 
2MG. Has tremendous power and only weighs 29 pounds. 
Here is the saw everyone’s been looking for . . . tireless and 
effortless to operate. We have so much confidence in this 
saw we'll let you try it in your own timber. FOR FREE 
TRYOUT see the Mall Dealer nearest you, or write to our 
Executive Offices. 


perenoasury MALL TOOL 2 

DEPENDABILITY Ompany 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 7777-F S. Chicago Avenue @ Chicago 19, Illinois 
IN CANADA: Mall Tool Ltd. @ 34 Queen Elizabeth Blvd., Toronto, Ont. 


































Serviced and sold by 1,000 
dealers and our 40 factory- 
owned service warehouses 
from coast to coast. 





NOTE THESE FEATURES 


e 5 horsepower for unsurpassed power 

in the bush. 

® 29 pounds total weight with guide 

bar and chain. 

@ New automatic oiling of chain and 

driving sprocket. 

@ Completely die cast, eliminating 
cumbersome, weighty parts. 

e@ New safety stop button. 

e Cutting capacity up to 8 ft. dia. 
trees. 

e Enclosed dust-proof magneto. 

@ Easy to service float type 
carburetor. 

@ Improved finger-tip indexing. 
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Greetings... 


to the members of The American 
Forestry Association. As a manufac- 
turer of pulp, paper, and paperboard 
for the protection of America’s foods, 
with its own timber sources, Marathon 
is vitally interested in the programs 
of the Association which promote 
better forestry practices in America. 





MARATHON CORPORATION 


MENASHA, ROTHSCHILD, WAUSAU, AND ASHLAND, WISCONSIN; 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN; OSWEGO, NEW YORK; SUNNYSIDE, 
WASHINGTON; MARATHON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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NOW! A Great Line of * New Beauty * Economy 
RITEWAY Heating Units for-— * New Features * Performance 











Here’s the new RITE- DEALER 
Warm Air Furnace— WAY complete combus- INQUIRIES 
Both gravity and forced tion Wood - Burning INVITED 
air types in several Heater, fire-brick lined 





to burn also hard or 


sizes for large or small 
homes. 


soft coal with equal 
efficiency. 





Riteway Cabinet } 
Model — for those 
who want the finest 
in appearance. Same ff 
model as wood- §f 
burning heater but 

with handsomely- ff 
styled metal cabinet. 





Hot Water & Steam 
Boilers—A_ size to 
meet your require- 
ments. Riteway 
Boilers as well as 
Furnaces are made 
to burn wood, but For Complete details write: 


gh A alae RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 6-B Harrisonburg, Va. 











Mt. Mitchell 
(From page 34) 


particular, the job is by no means 
done. 

It was back in 1915 that Governor 
Locke Craig, who was born in the 
Asheville area, used his influence to 
secure from the state legislature an 
appropriation of $20,000 for pur- 
chasing land for a state park in the 
Mt. Mitchell area. This area, Gov- 
ernor Craig specified, was to include 
a tract of virgin spruce forest and 
the summit of Mt. Mitchell “to re- 
lieve this famous mountain from pri- 
vate control, that the people of 
North Carolina and tourists from all 
parts of the world might have the 
privilege of free access.” 

Mt. Mitchell, one of the best 
known mountain peaks in the 
world, was named after Professor 
Elisha Mitchell of the University of 
North Carolina, who made many ex- 
plorations in the vicinity and who is 
buried on the summit. 

Consisting of 1224 acres, Mt. 
Mitchell’s many attractions include 
the stone lookout tower that was 
given to the state in 1927 by Col. 
C. J. Harris of Dillsboro, North Car- 
olina “for the benefit of the people 
of the state and the permanent pro- 
tection of the forests of the region.” 

The permanent year around staff 
at Mt. Mitchell State Park consists of 
a park superintendent and a park 
ranger. Additional personnel is em- 
ployed during the summer months. 
The park superintendent and _ the 
park ranger coordinate fire lookout 
activities with the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice and the State Forest Service. 

A picnic area, a tent camp ground, 
water and sewer systems, a parking 
area, residences for the superinten- 
dent and ranger, maintenance build- 
ings, a refreshment stand, and a 
park museum are among the facili- 
ties that have been constructed as a 
part of the present permanent im- 
provements program. A contract has 
been let for a park community build- 
ing, which will include a restaurant, 
and arrangements are being made to 
construct power and telephone lines 
to the park area. 

A U. S. Weather Bureau station 
is maintained atop the towering 
mountain to enable observers to 
keep abreast of the vagaries of Old 
Man Weather. It can and does get 
cold on top of the famous peak. An 
unofficial reading on New Year's 
Eve, 1928, showed the thermometer 
registering 25 degrees F. below zero. 


(Turn to page 42) 
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DISSTON does it faster... BETTER 


The Disston DA-211 with a 7’ rail slices through a giant Douglas fir. 


No matter which Disston Chain Saw 
you choose, you'll have a hard-work- 
ing, power-packed companion to work 
with—one that makes light of the 
heaviest timber. Take the Two-Man 
DA-211, for instance. 

It is powered by a reliable air-cooled 
2 cylinder, 2 cycle Mercury Gasoline 
Engine. The Mercury develops 9 hp 
at 5500 rpm, gives the Disston an 
extremely favorable power-weight 


FREE/ 


ratio. Automatic clutch. Built-in 
starter. Automatic chain lubrication. 
The DA-211 has a full swivel trans- 
mission and a selection of fast-cutting 
chains for every type of wood. Guide 
rails from 2’ to 7’. The DA-21] and its 
lightweight counterpart, the DO-101 
for limbing and bucking, make per- 
fect working partners. The DO-101 
is not only ideal for one-man opera- 
tion but can be converted quickly into 


THERE IS A DISSTON 
CHAIN SAW WITH 
MERCURY GASOLINE 
ENGINE FOR EVERY 
WOODCUTTING JOB 


00-101 
with heiper handle 





DA-211 
Vien +10), BNY-1,) 


a lightweight two-man unit with rail 
lengths up to 40”. 


You will find a complete line of Disston 
power saws at dealers the country 
over. Any of these men will be glad 
to demonstrate how Disston does it 
faster... better. For the name of 
the one nearest you, write HENRY 
DISSTON & SONS, INC., 19J. Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. In Canada, write 
2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Send for your free copy of the new fact-packed and picture-packed booklet 
“How to Cut Costs and Make Money with Disston Chain Saws.” 
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America’s Friendliest Resource 





In this fortunate land, generously endowed with 
all the wealth and resources to make a 
great and prosperous nation, one of Nature’s gifts 
stands out above all the rest. America’s forests, 
sensibly harvested by man, are a continuing, 
ever - increasing source of products for his 
varied needs. Truly, America’s forests 


are America’s fortune! 





amy EL. BRUCE CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

















WHEN WRITING OUR ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION AMERICAN FORESTS 


We salute the splendid group of companies, associations, and individuals repre- 
sented in these advertising columns. When you are in need of their products 
| or services be sure to mention AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE. 
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Mt. Mitchell 
(From page 40) 


The mammals of the park consist 
of black bear, small red squirrels 
(boomers), ground hogs (whistle 
pigs), wild cats, small skunks (civet 
cats) , and several species of mice and 
rats. An occasional report of a pan- 
ther in the surrounding country has 
led to the belief by some in past 
years that this type of “varmint,” as 
it is known in western North Caro- 
lina, may pass through the park now 
and then. 

Plant life abounds on Mt. Mitch- 
ell. Like the climate, it resembles 
Canada more than Carolina. The 
forests are almost pure balsam and 
spruce, although Frazer balsam, red 
spruce, yellow birch, paper birch, red 
cherry, mountain ash, hemlock, and 
some other species may also be 
found. 

Shrubs and herbs also are abun- 
dant in the park. 

Mother Nature is at her best in 
Mt. Mitchell State Park during the 
month of October. Her smiles upon 
this towering area are those of a 
loving mother who adores her own 
offspring. 


Your Shade Trees 


(From page 9) 


The proper time of year for prun- 
ing has been the subject of no little 
controversy and some investigation, 
although most of the real scientific 
work has been done on fruit trees. 
The old horticulturist used to say 
that, “the time to prune is when 
your saw is sharp,” and in general 
he was just about right. Wounds 
heal more quickly, however, during 
the spring and early summer and 
when possible to do so, it is well to 
take advantage of this law of nature. 

The death of an occasional branch 
rarely is an alarming symptom but 
when an unusually large number of 
dead branches appear, the condition 
may be serious. The underlying 
cause is seldom easy to detect and 
not infrequently may be a combina- 
tion of such factors as unfavorable 
weather; lightning injury; atmos- 
pheric contamination by soot or 
fumes; root injuries, either physical 
or chemical; inadequate or super- 
fluous water supply; insect or dis- 
ease attack; and mechanical injuries 
of various kinds. Professional ad- 
vice may be needed to trace the true 
cause of the death of many limbs 
and to prescribe’ treatment for re- 
habilitation. 
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Now, Taylor brings you a practical tool to help you 
make more profits from your lumber operations . . 
the big, sturdy LOGGERS DREAM YARDSTER. This 
machine can make money for both big and little op- 
erators. 

Built by the maker of the famous LOGGERS DREAM 
{America's finest logging tool), the LOGGERS DREAM 
YARDSTER can perform almost every kind of lumber 
handling job. Featuring a number of exclusive features, 
this machine must be seen in action to be fully appreci- 
ated. 

LOGGERS DREAM YARDSTER can make 1952 a 
profitable year for you. Get the facts today. 





Performs almost every type of 
log and lumber handling opera- 
tion in record time 


Moderate initial investment ... 
plus low operating and main- 
tenance costs 


Unique winch design permits 
amazingly easy finger-tip con- 
trol of load 


Operator faces fork-carriage at 
all times 


Handles unusually big loads of 
lumber at one time, as well as 
heavy logs 





— — 
SOMES oo Poe coat 


Write today for all the facts! 
ee ee eee 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
Louisville, Mississippi } 


Please send me your descriptive folder on the i 
new LOGGERS DREAM YARDSTER. 


NAME i 


es cee cee cee ee ee ee ee es eld 





ADDRESS........ 








TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS, always interested in good forest management, congratulates The American Forestry Association on 
the occasion of its 77th Annual Convention. 
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We not only grow pulpwood for our own newsprint mills, 


but logs as well, for lumber and plywood mills of others. 


America needs the products that our 2% million acres of 
Maine timberland are producing. 


We consider that it is not only good business, but a great 
trust to manage these lands wisely and protect them from 
fire, that they may continue to make their vital contribution 
to America’s well being. 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 


Woodlands Dept. 
Bangor, Maine 

















MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. Enclosed 
find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name 
Street 


City and State ____ Ksens 
10-52 








Own a Pet Bruin 
(From page 15) 


have the necessary strength. And to 
apply some other mode of pulling- 
power without human feelings and 
limitations meant that Toby’s head 
was liable to come loose at the first 
joint and drop off inside the can. 

Hence to the machine shop went 
one of our members and down came 
the little cart with two cylinders 
thereon and a man with an acetylene 
cutting torch. This was the only way 
out for Toby’s head; a major oper- 
ation. Split the neck of the can and 
lay it open. By this time our pet 
bear was breathing pretty hard, gulp- 
ing all the air he could get through 
the few pick holes we drove in the 
can. And for once he was quiet. 

But the minute the man with the 
flame-thrower started to cut the neck 
of the can with fire, Toby reverted to 
type. Gone was that civilized veneer 
and finesse we had blessed him with. 
Ropes tightened and the saplings 
shook. 

At best, the intense heat of an 
acetylene cutting torch is no mild 
sunburn at three paces. And when it 
cut through the metal and hair and 
skin and started to fry reserve, win- 
ter fat around Toby’s neck, he went 
wild. The rope holding him down 
by the right, rear leg snapped and 
for a time it looked like the job 
would go unfinished. But with speed 
and lots of luck and surplus rope, 
we snagged the threshing foot and 
soon had Toby back in operating 
position. 

“Step on it, Bill!” I yelled to the 
mechanic. “That little tree isn’t go- 
ing to bend forever!” 

He did. Cut deep and quick and 
in a little while had Toby’s head out 
of the can without too much appar- 
ent damage. But when that head 
rolled out and jerked up to look 
around, it wasn’t pleasant to look at. 
All we could see was teeth, burning 
eyes and froth at the mouth. Here 
was our Toby Bear as mean a look- 
ing killer as ever painted by Mr. 
Remington. He was nothing to take 
into your arms and say, “I’m terribly 
sorry, Toby!” All he wanted was 
“up” on his four legs. Then he'd 
show us. 

“Better shoot ‘im before he kills 
somebody,” the Chief Ranger sug- 
gested. I saw him fingering his Colts. 

I voted negative. I couldn’t see it 
that bad. After all, Toby had been 
a part of warehouse operations for 
quite a while. And in all fairness to 


(Turn to page 46) 
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in weed tree 
control! 


A new forest practice which already is prov- 
ing its worth is basal spraying to control 
“weed” trees shading out young pines and 
other desirable timber species. Basal spraying 
of brush stems or tree trunks with Esteron* 
245 in kerosene, diesel or fuel oil is more 
economical than cutting, and regrowth is 
reduced to a minimum. New seedlings and 
young trees of desirable coniferous or hard- 
wood species, which cannot compete so well 
with older or more numerous “weed” trees, 
grow more rapidly when these “weed” 
trees are controlled. 


Esteron 245 containing powerful, low- 
volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters 
of 2,4,5-T is unexcelled for year-round basal 
bark spraying. (For foliage application dur- 
ing the growing season, use Esteron Brush 
Killer, containing low-volatility esters of 
2,4,5-T and 2,4-D.) Both products are 
widely used also for spraying cut stumps to 
prevent resprouting. 


Our sales and technical men are now work- 
ing with foresters and tree farmers on the 
control of many species of “weed” trees with 
Dow’s result-getting brush killers. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, largest 
broducer of weed, brush and grass control chemicals, 
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Esteron 245 and 
Esteron Brush Killer 


Containing new low-volatility esters 


CHEMICALS 






THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department + Midland, Michigan — oe ee 


AND AGRICULTURE 
in Canada: Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Order Now for Immediate Shipment or Delivery in Spring 


J 
Acer Platanoides, Norway Maple 8-12 in. $50.00 per 1,000 
Pinus resinosa, Red or Norway Pine 4- 6 in. 33.00 “ “ 
Pinus sylvestris, Scotch Pine 
(Blue-green foliage for 4- 6 in. 28.00 “ a 
Christmas Tree planting.) 6- 8 in. 35.00 “ bad 
Psuedotsuga taxifolia, Douglas fir 4- 6 in. 25.00 “ “ 
(Fast-growing, hardy Colo. 
strain.) 6- 8 in. 40.00 “ sa 
8-12 in. 60.00 “ o 
Taxodium distichum, Cypress 6- 8 in. 40.00 “ a 
8-12 in. 60.00 *“ = 
Ulmus pumila, Chinese Elm 12-18 in. 15.00 per 1,000 


FALL SPECIALS—£xXcePTiONALLy NICE 
NURSERY GROWN SEEDLINGS 


for Your Planting Program 








ROSA 
Let us know your quartity 
needs on any of items listed 


for special quotation. 


use. 





(Thorny, upright type for living fence 


We have largest stock of quality plants 
in America.) 


MULTIFLORA, MULTIFLORA ROSE 


Let us know your quantity needs. 








FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


Elsberry 5, Mo. 














Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


HAVAHART, 55-A Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 

Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 

Name 
__ Address 











Since 
1895 


Manufacturers of Highest 
Quality Forest Products 
from 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


PONDEROSA PINE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


LARCH * ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


J \J. Neils Lumber Co. 





MILLS: Libby, Montana, and Klickitat, 
Washington. SALES OFFICES: New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis 





An Ideal Christmas Gift! 


THE 1953 ALASKA CALENDAR 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Calendar faces each weekly memoran- 
dum page with an outstanding full page 
Alaskian photograph (56 in all). 
Attractively boxed for mailing. 
today. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


Edited and published by 
Alice Stuart 


General Delivery, Fairbanks, Alaska 
(Formerly with U. S. Forest Service) 


Order 
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Own a Pet Bruin 
(From page 44) 


a bear, the crew figured that we too 
would have ended up by being hot 
under the collar under the circum- 
stances. So calling for all human 
clearance of the shop and _ utility 
area, we got our sharp knives out 
and at a given word, slashed the 
ropes holding Toby down, then 
made a run for it. 

“Slam!” We just did make it 
through the door. I was the oldest 
and the slowest on foot and the last 
to come in. And Toby was right 
on my heels in.the big stretch. No 
sooner had that sliding door hit the 
end when Toby hit it in closing 
and made it buckle. And from 
the sounds of his disappointment 
through those planks, I knew who 
was lucky. He wasn’t remembering 
a single, pleasant incident of his 
young life. How we slaved for him. 
The wholesale money we had spent 
on his appetite. 

But there were six grateful, pant- 
ing and puffing guys, happy over the 
fact that Toby was out of the can. 
And doubly happy over the fact that 
a strong door was now separating us 
from our beloved pet. We were 
leaning around on boxes and against 
the counter, catching our breath and 
grinning, when suddenly padded feet 
hitting floor boards reached our 
ears. 

It sounded like something we had 
heard a thousand times; from the 
time it was a little bounce until it 
matured into a firm “thump, thump, 
thump!” I glanced at the boys and 
they were turning pale—like myself. 
We froze together—inside and out. 
In our haste to free Toby, we had 
forgotten to check on the four other 
side entrances to the warehouse. He 
found one open. 

“Eeeeeek!” That’s about all any 
of us could have squeezed out any- 
way. And it wouldn’t have helped. 
There stood Toby, blocking the rear 
exit with his broad shoulders and a 
forest of bristling hair. He had that 
killing stanch one often sees in 
sports magazines, a Remington 
painting advertising cartridges. The 
only thing wrong with this life pic- 
ture was that none of us had a horse 
to rear up and ride out on. Nor a 
shootin’ gun. We were all afoot, 
cornered in the dead L of the ware- 
house. 

So without even as much as a claw 
hammer in hand for self defense, 
some of us were doomed. And I be- 


(Turn to page 48) 
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THE MEAD SALES COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS OF WOOD PULP 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. pulp 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 
CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL WOOD PULP 








YOU DON'T HAVE TOBE PauUL BUNYAN YO stam? iT OUT 


i 


A reproduction of this incident from the fabulous life of Paul Bunyan —the fifty-ninth of a series—will be sent on request. It will contain no advertising. 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 


By Herman H. Chapman, Sc. D., Professor Emeritus, Yale University 


582 pp. Illus. $6.00 postpaid. 


20 per cent discount to schools and book dealers. 


This text succeeds Forest Management, by the same author, published in 1930, 
and is the result of 50 years of forestry practice and teaching. Professor Chapman 
is one of the nation’s outstanding foresters, and as an author, is well known to the 


readers of AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 


Although primarily a textbook it is equally adapted for the use of managers of 
large forest properties, to owners of small woodlands, and to those who wish to 
acquire a sound comprehension of the characteristics ef forestry practice and its 
importance in our national economy. As was the original text in 1930, this edition 
is not only fundamentally American in its approach but contains principles applica- 
ble to all forms of business management, which have not elsewhere been presented 
in the manner used by the author. 


ORDER TODAY 


HILDRETH PRESS, Bristol, Connecticut 








7\_ CARDS OF WOOD 
; say 


“Merry 
« oe r 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334” x 4%", printed with appropriate designs and messages. 





Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 
cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 
before Christmas! 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 
lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1 for 4 all 
different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 











COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 
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The hardy 
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Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 

Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 cACH 
Handy Chrome-plated case, 134" Dia. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


NV 


garden through the winter. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots.) 
6 for $7.50 postpaid 
| KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. 


D-5 HIGHLANDS, N. 











American Holly (Ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 


4 females (red berries) 














Own a Pet Bruin 
(From page 46) 


ing the Boss Man of the crew and 
the warehouse, I felt duty-bound to 
my fellow warehouse-men. Wasn't 
Uncle Sam paying me three cents 
more per hour for thinking? So I 
started on strategy: 

“Little Toby Bear! Our little To- 
by! You want some brown sugar, 
Toby? Or a nice, thick slice of Swift’s 
Premium ham? Sit up an’ ask for it, 
Toby! Sit—” 

And believe it or not, that little 
sing-song broke the tossing of his 
head and tempered the snarl. Stayed 
the execution. Immediately my good 
helpers found voice too and grabbed 
off the chant with variations. Even 
promised Toby strawberries for sup- 
per which we didn’t have and prob- 
ably couldn’t buy short of a thou- 
sand miles. 

And again, believe it or not, those 
danged fool promises did the trick. 
Lay smooth the bristling hair on 
Toby’s back and brought about some 
semblance of his old, smiling nature. 
He came over to us in his loose wob- 
ble, still a little hurt but willing to 
forgive and forget. 

And if you think that we didn’t 
fall on our Toby Bear, bestowing 
love and kisses, you’re crazy. To love 
that little old bear was far more fun 
than any funeral any of us had ever 
seen. 


600 Voices 


(From page 33) 


North Carolina State College’s 
School of Forestry, is Council presi- 
dent. Included among its members 
are: Dr. Clarence F. Korstian, dean 
of the Duke University’s Graduate 
School of Forestry, State Forester 
Fred H. Claridge, and President 
Wolcott of the N.C.F.A. The Coun- 
cil is one of the moving spirits be- 
hind the long-range forestry pro- 
gram that was evolved in the state 
about two years ago. 

Other officers of the N.C.F.A. in 
addition to President Wolcott are: 
J. V. Whitfield of Burgaw, first vice- 
president and a member of the 
North Carolina General Assembly, 
where he has long been a leader in 
conservation of the state’s natural 
resources; Colin G. Spencer of Car- 
thage, second vice-president, Ralph 
Edwards of Morganton, third vice- 
president, R. W. Graeber of Raleigh, 

(Turn to page 50) 
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/ts Built to Stay on the Job 


IT’S THE LIGHTWEIGHT, RUGGED, DEPENDABLE 


HOMELITE 


One Man Saw 





F HORSEPOWER 





Sure it cuts faster and is easier to handle. But of 
even greater importance to the man making a liv- 
ing cutting wood is the fact that a Homelite is a 
more rugged, more dependable saw . . . a saw 
that isn’t always quitting on the job. 

This means more production with less down- 


gasoline engines for more than 30 years. Home- 
lite engineers have the know-how to design and 
build a rugged, sturdy engine that packs more 
power per pound than any other engine. That is 
why a Homelite Saw is the only saw its size 
today with a built-in 4 horsepower engine. 


time ... more profits, more pay with less money 
out for repairs. 


Homelite has been the pioneer and leader in 


Yes indeed, a Homelite is not only faster and 
easier to handle... it’s built to stay on the job. 
It carries the Homelite reputation for better and 





the development of small, lightweight, two-cycle longer performance. Use it. You'll agree. 


ot rere 








Pd B=" 
a MELITE 
pg et CORPORATION 


4210 RIVERDALE AVENUE + PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ke Instruments for 


forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 


K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 

§ K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
m © Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
5 Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
id )6 K& E Topographic Tapes 
"" and K&E WYTEFACE* 
i Diameter (Tree) Steel 
\ Tapes. 
4! Ask any K&E Distributor 
; or Branch for further in- 
; formation or write Keuffel 
} & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
“Trade Mark 


tw 6KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


. Drafting, 
P oe 
urveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 
New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 


; Detroit ¢ Chi © St. Lovis 
fm Son Francisto © Los Rngeles © Montreal 
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600 Voices 
(From page 48) 


secretary, and E. M. Hansen of Ral- 
eigh, treasurer. 

Among the top promotional proj- 
ects of the association is the “Keep 
North Carolina Green” program. It 
is interesting to note that the associ- 
ation and the state’s Division of For- 
estry gave such whole-hearted back- 
ing to what is known as the Pocosin 
Club at New Bern, North Carolina, 
that the U.S. Forest Service sent one 
of its top men there to study how 
the professional foresters, business 
men and others in that heavily 
wooded section of North Carolina 
are giving real impetus to the “Keep 
Green” program. The net result 
was that the U.S. Forest Service's 
representative left the coastal area 
with the announced determination 
of taking what he called “the New 
Bern approach” to the “Keep Green” 
movement to the other Southern 
States. The New Bern plan is also 
being extended into other areas of 
the state. 

“Forests For Profits” is another 
project of the N.C.F.A. It has five 
key objectives, namely: 

1.) To advocate simple, mini- 
mum, sound timber cutting practices 
and adequate fire protection for 
North Carolina forest lands; 

2.) To obtain the adoption of 
these approved cutting and protec- 
tion practices by sawmills, pulp- 
mills and other wood-using indus- 
tries; 

3.) To support research and edu- 
cation leading to improved forest 
practices and wood utilization; 

4.) To sponsor the development 
of more and diversified markets for 
timber; 

5.) To provide a focal point for 
the coordination of the activities of 
all forest agencies in North Carolina. 

The Association is now working 
on a program to develop the best 
type of cutting practices to be used 
in each of the major timber stands 
in North Carolina so that the state’s 
forest lands may be kept continu- 
ously productive. 

“We, in the Forestry Association, 
feel that water resources and forestry 
are tied hand in hand in that the 
primary consideration in any water 
resources policy is proper manage- 
ment in the watersheds,” President 
Wolcott recently wrote one of North 
Carolina’s best known bankers in re- 
plying to the latter’s request for in- 





LUMBER 
FOREVER... 


Northwest forests have yielded 
lumber harvests of 125 years. 
There’s every reason to believe 
they'll continue to do so for 
hundred’s more years. That's 
because the many Northwest 
forest industries and timberland 
owners, including C. D. Johnson 
are managing Douglas fir forests 
to insure permanent supply. 







LUMBER CORPORATION 


Manufacturer: PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
Mills: TOLEDO, ORE. 
Sales Offices: AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Ste sae, 4 suesitorant oF 
~-. MMC rORGIA— PACIFIC 
PLYWOOD COMPANY 








THE 


URANIA LUMBER 
Co. LTD. 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 


* 


TREE FARMERS 


and Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
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PRESSURE TREATED CREOSOTE 
MATERIAL 
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e ye stalwart guardian of the forest . . . or one who harvests great crops of green- 
crowned giants . . . or farmer who grooms his woodlot for a continuing supply of trees 
for cash—you can find brilliant help in Case Eagle Hitch Tractors and equipment. 
Case Eagle Hitch Farming, with its years-ahead method of mounting, controlling, and 
driving all manner of implements and machines, can speed your work in forest as in 
field. A Case Eagle Hitch Tractor with rear-mounted lift-type tree planter is here shown 
cutting reforestation costs on Wisconsin cutover land. Case builds a great selection of 
Eagle Hitch Implements, many adaptable to work in the woods. Other manufacturers 
make a variety of special tools, such as this tree planter, to employ the unique advan- 
tages of Eagle Hitch. Case shares in the cause of Conservation not only by building 
ever-better machines for conservation farming and allied activities, but also by provid- 


ing a great variety of educational aids. PN 


CASE *« 


Conservation Helps ... are included in some sixty items 
of educational materials: 16 mm. movies in sound and 
color; sound slide films; take-home booklets; classroom 
posters; study outlines. All are available without cost to 
responsible persons and groups. Ask your nearest Case 
dealer or branch for your free copy of the catalog, ‘Vis- 
ual Aids to Modern Farming.” J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 









The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 


...World’s Best 
By Any Test! 








Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 
$155, 
plus 

tax 


In selecting a bin- 
ocular, look for qualities 
which identify the true 
precision optical instrument. 
Only scientific design and precision 
manufacture can provide the 
seeing pleasure of close-up 
sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 
Bausch & Lomb binoculars are 
world’s first choice .. . to help 
you select the best glass for your 
own use... write for a free copy 
of 32-page booklet ‘Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 10710 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 











Save Your Trees from 
Old Man Winter 


Damage by ice and wind 
often can be avoided, or the 
effects lessened by use of 
correctly designed pruning 
tools, bracing materials, 
and tree wound dressing. 


POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1.R--(compound lever, 
easy cutting) 6 ft. pole. 
Other lengths up to 16 ft. 


POLE SAW No. 44—(curve 
saw cuts freely) 8 ft. 
Other lengths. 








“TREE 
FEEDING 


made easy with No. 95 
EARTH AUGER, 2” 
diam. 40” overall. 
High grade steel heat 
treated. 


Write today for your 
free copy of catalog 
No. 32, showing com- 
plete line. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3003 E. Grand Blvd. Box 19 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN — 
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600 Voices 


(From page 50) 


formation concerning the purpose 
of the N.C.F.A. 

President Wolcott is hopeful the 
water resources committee will have 
a report ready for submission to the 
joint convention in Asheville. 

It is interesting to note another 
paragraph—the closing one—of 
President Wolcott’s letter to the in- 
quiring banker. It follows: 

“I believe you will agree that the 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
has a very full program and one that 
is very important to the forest re- 
sources of the state. Forestry, and its 
allied industries, is the second larg- 
est industry in North Carolina and 
the Forestry Association is the one 
Association in which industry and 
commerce can be represented in for- 
estry matters in North Carolina. I 
believe you will agree that this pro- 
gram that I have outlined to you de- 
serves the support.of everybody who 
has any interest at all in industry in 
North Carolina. We talk of the tex- 
tile and tobacco industries in this 
state, but if you will stop to consider 
the vast amounts of wood fibre used 
by these two industries in packing 
and shipping cases, you will agree 
that they are also the major users of 
forest products.” 


Cherokee Soil 
(From page 27) 


tottering. And then gold was dis- 
covered on their land. With the dis- 
covery the Indian’s last hope crum- 
bled, for it spurred their enemies in 
a move to rout them from the cov- 
eted land. 

A handful of greedy Indians was 
tricked into signing a treaty in 1817 
providing for the removal of the 
Cherokee from the Great Smokies to 
territory that is now Oklahoma. 
Rage swept the majority of Chero- 
kee chieftains when they learned of 
the pact. 

Finally, after years of bickering 
and fighting, it was agreed the 
Cherokee should be paid $5,000,000 
for their lands. General Winfield 
Scott was named to force the re- 
moval. With 7000 troops, he moved 
into the Cherokee country in May, 
1838, and began disarming the In- 
dians. 

The soldiers built stockades in 
the valley into which were herded 

(Turn to page 54) 
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American Forests 


is one of the many magazines 
from our presses 


A fine job, isnt it? 





MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
3110 ELM AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 11, MD. 








THE ALGER - SULLIVAN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Manufacturers Since 1900 of 


LONGLEAF 
YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER and LUMBER 
from ALGER land 


UNDER PROLONGED OPERATION 
PLAN 
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Timber is a Crop— 
Harvest it as Such 
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TO MEMBERS OF 







THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


and 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 







THE NORTH CAROLINA 





* 


Topay lumber and other forest-using industries are more essential 
than ever to the national welfare. We recognize the vital relationship 
of forest conservation to the permanency of such industries. . 


Your valuable efforts in the promotion of 
forest conservation and wise use are impor- 
tant assets to our continuing development 
and use of practical measures for sustained 
forest production. 











* 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


A Federation of Associations of Lumber Manufacturers 


—EE————————=E INCLUDING 










i AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS NORTHEASTERN LUMBER 
ASSOCIATION MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. __ MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
j| HARDWOOD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION ASSOCIATION 
wneiaeie bases agetiiaediens 
HARDWOOD PLYWOOD INSTITUTE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION SOUTHERN HARDWOOD PRODUCERS, INC. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION THE VENEER ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL OAK FLOORING WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 














* OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY * 
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ONCE YOU EXPERIENCE THE WARMTH, 
FREEDOM, COMFORT AND LASTING 
QUALITY OF FINE DOWN CLOTHING 

- YOU'LL NEVER BE WITHOUT IT. 


in full color illustrating all styles of Bauer Down Gar- 
ments and Sleeping Robes. These famous quality 
down products are made in our own factories and 
sold direct to you by mail...never under any other 
brand...never through dealers or middlemen... your 
assurance of highest quality at lowest cost. 


Send for your catalogue today. \t includes "FACTS 
ABOUT DOWN” and "SCIENTIFIC THERMAL DATA” 
on Down, Feathers, Wool, Sheepskin, Alpaca pile, etc. 


DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK / 
PREVENT oor a 





New, NOM cone 


ai OMINUM co 





Palm Frond yr ~~. 
comer eu be . 3 POLES 

Combine Sections “a Vee te make Poles up 
to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | Ib. ~ S ft. 70¢ per ft. 
wong — F.O.B. Los Angeles. No 
Breckage. N +4 Lasts Vereves. Sec- 
tions from 2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. 
A 60 ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 


FOR FREE CATALOG & REE BOOKLET 


BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


SuAR BI93edea00 CORP 
as 300°S. Los Angeles St. 
















Los Argeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-9397 
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Cherokee Soil 
(From page 52) 


the first of 17,000 Cherokee. Patrols 
with gleaming bayonets went into 
the coves and up the rivers to fetch 
the Cherokee from their cabins. A 
lawless rabble followed on the heels 
of the soldiers, looting and burning. 
Far up one of the streams, deep in 
the wilderness of the Smokies, lived 
an Indian named Tsali, a simple no- 
body who was destined to make his- 
tory by the merest accident. When 
at last the soldiers came for him, he 
gathered about him his wife, two 
sons and his brother-in-law and set 
out for the nearest stockade. 
Perhaps the pace was too fast or 
the trail too steep, but Tsali’s wife 
stumbled along the way. A soldier 
roughly prodded her with a bayonet 
to quicken her pace. There was a 
sudden spoken word of Cherokee. 
Tsali and his kinsmen leaped upon 
their captors and after a brief, fu- 
rious struggle, one soldier lay dead 
and the others had fled. 

Tsali led his family to a secret 
cave under the brow of Kuwahi 
(Clingman’s dome) , highest peak in 
the Smokies, an area that today is 
still one of the wildest areas in the 
Park. There they hid from the sol- 
diers, just as many Cherokee who 
escaped from the stockades burrowed 
into hideouts. 

Meanwhile, some 5000 of the im- 
prisoned Cherokee began the long 
trek westward by boat and raft down 
the Tennessee to the Ohio and 
thence to the Mississippi. A few 
months later 13,000 others—an en- 
tire nation with the exception of 
about a thousand still hiding in the 
mountains — set out overland on a 
march into exile that, in its total 
sum of death and misery, has no 
parallel in American history. His- 
torians called it “The Trail of 
Tears.” 

Then the soldiers turned to the 
task of rounding up the fugitives. 
Particularly did they want Tsali, be- 
cause he had killed an American 
soldier. The general knew, however, 
it would be suicidal for his men to 
attempt to dislodge them from their 
hiding places. He called in William 
H. Thomas, a white trader and the 
adopted son of a Cherokee chief. 

“Find Tsali,” the general said. 
“Tell him if he will surrender and 
pay the penalty for the death of the 
soldier, I will intercede for the fugi- 
tives and have the government grant 
them permission to live in the Great 

(Turn to page 56) 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 


10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 
With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 


are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
* 


_For details write: 


THE HARRY A, LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 











HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete stery about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared pewer for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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SOUTHERN 





PuULPWoopD 
CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


SUPPORTED BY THE PULPWOooD INDUSTRY 
IN THE SOUTH TO PROMOTE Goop FOREST 
PRACTICES ON ALL Woop LANpDs THROUGH- 
OUT THE REGION, To INCREASE LANDOWNER 
INCOME AND PROVIDE CONTINUING CROPS 
OF TREES FOR ALL Woop UsInG INDUSTRIES 


Cut Wisely 
Prevent Fires 
Grow More Trees 


1506 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 
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&- DONT LOSE 





MAN HOURS? 


dus te 
POISON OAK, 
POISON IVY 


or 


POISON 
SUMAC - 











No First Aid Kit 
is Complete 
Without - 


MEDICATED 
OINTMENT 


NOW USED BY 


U. S. Forestry Service, Region 5, GSA stock item 
51-0-798-25, California State Division of Forestry, 
So. Calif. Edison Co., Pacific Telephone G Telegraph 
Co., Calif.-Oregon Power G Light Co., Rhode Island 
Division Forests G Parks, Assoc. Telephone Co., Santa 


Monica, and many others. 
Available in Three Sizes 


3 oz.—I'/, 0z.—5¥ oz. to fit FIRST AID KITS 


PREVENTIVE G TREATMENT 
References and literature on request. 
B-Y’S OF CALIFORNIA 


3010 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 5, 


CALIF. 





TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT, INV 


FORE: 


OVER SOMIL NA 
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Sacred Cherokee Soil 


(From page 54) 


Smokies. If he refuses, I'll turn 
loose my soldiers to hunt down each 
one of them.” 

Thomas carried the ultimatum to 
Tsali. 

“I will come and my family with 
me,” Tsali said. 

And so it was that Tsali stood be- 
fore a firing squad. 

Because of Tsali’s sacrifice, the 
Cherokee race lives on in its ancient 
home there in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

The story of Tsali is one of the 
great true stories of America. It is 
the greatest thing in the Smokies— 
the most magnificent. And it is liv- 
ing again in the Oconaluftee Valley. 

Each summer from late June 
through early September the story 
of Tsali and the story of the Chero- 
kee is re-created nightly except Mon- 
day in the outdoor historical drama, 
“Unto These Hills,” at Mountain- 
side Theatre above the village of 
Cherokee. 

Descendants of the Cherokee who 
lived the story, including the great- 
great-grandson of Tsali—72-year-old 
Joseph Washington—are cast in the 


ENTORY AND APPRA 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


SINE ERS 


OLD TOWN , MAINE 





TO,FREDER CTON,NEW BRUN 


play which in three years has been 
seen by more than 400,000 persons. 

The re-creation of this story has 
been made possible by the Cherokee 
Historical Association, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to perpetuate 
the history and traditions of the 
Cherokee Indians. 

Only recently the Association 
opened a_ re-created 200-year-old 
Cherokee Indian village, inhabited 
by descendants of the aborigines, so 
posterity can see what life was like 
before the white man pushed into 
the American wilderness. 

There inside the compound In- 
dian men, women and children car- 
ry out an ancient way of life—weav- 
ing cloth, making baskets, chipping 
arrowheads, fashioning bows and 
arrows and dugout canoes, and mold- 
ing pottery. 

This “living museum” is known as 
“Oconaluftee Village,” an ancient 
Cherokee town that existed four 
miles west of Cherokee and was vis- 
ited by William Bertram in his trav- 
els through the Smokies in the 18th 
Century. 

Also maintained by the Associa- 
tion is the Museum of the Cherokee 
Indian, which houses one of the fin- 
est collections of Indian artifacts in 
America. 

During early October the Chero- 
kee themselves stage their annual 
fair, a colorful five-day festival which 
attracts thousands of visitors to the 


(Turn to page 58) 








POPULAR WITH FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS . . 





Because of their simplicity, efficiency and ease of maintenance many 
forest fire fighters use Hale H or 2HB Rotary Booster Pumps (capacity 
100 and 200 USGPM at 120 P.S.I.). They are driven by power take 
off from truck transmission, using water tank mounted on truck for 
source of water; or pumping from draft when other source of water 
is available. An effective weapon against all types of forest fires. 


. HALE TYPE H & 2HB 





Send today for Bulletin #178 to: 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
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SERIES OF 
MESSAGES 
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FOREST 
PROTECTION 
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UNION BAG 
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NOT IN WOODED AREAS ; Please! 


hen Mrs. O'Leary’s cow kicked over the kerosene lamp, her owner had 
no idea that such a simple incident would set in motion a chain of fires 
that would lay waste to vast sections of the city of Chicago. 


We have a suspicion that the motorist who flicks a lighted cigarette from 
the window of his car while driving through Georgia’s magnificent forest areas 
doesn’t realize that this simple act of thoughtlessness could start a forest fire 
that might destroy millions of trees, homes and business structures, wild life, and 
possibly fives. 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation and other concerns comprising the state’s 
rapidly developing forest products industries are growing more trees for to- 
morrow. If these young trees are to provide jobs, payrolls, and urgently needed 
products in the future, they must be protected from fire. 


Won't you please cooperate with us by snuffing out your cigarette in your 
car ashtray and encourage others to adopt this sound forest fire prevention 
practice? 
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IG MORE ACTION on the Fire Line 





(\<% win GENERAL'S QUICKAID 





General's exclusive feature is the double 
nozzle finger tip control which changes 
straight stream to fog spray. 





For the Forest Fire Fighter, this special 
model has 200 G.P.M. Power Take-off 
Pump and five compartments on each side 
..-a 200 gallon booster tank and G00 ft. 
hose capacity. 





FORESTRY HOSE 
General's linen Forestry Hose is treated 
to forestry specifications ...large stock 
available for immediate delivery. 











THE GENERAL PACIFIC 





GENERAL’S Knapsack Fire Tank Features 


* Removable “Air-Thru” form fitting back shield 
permits free air circulation between tank and 
operator’s back. 

* Screw cap and large filler opening for quick re- 
filling. 

* Double nozzle, finger tip control changes straight 
stream to fog spray. An exclusive feature of 
GENERAL. 

* All brass double action telescope pump, with pat- 
ented Safety Phlare, directs a stream of water up 
to fifty (50) feet. 


Manufactured by 
CORP. THE GENERAL DETROIT CORP. 








1501 EAST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 2272 EAST JEFFERSON AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
San Francisco * Seattle * San Diego New York * Chicago * Dallas 


Portland * Denver 


Tulsa * Atlanta © St. Louis 





MEMBERSHIP NOMINATIONS 





Name 
Street 
City and State 


Business or Profession 


Name 

Street 

City and State 
Business or Profession 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


Business or Profession 


Nominated by 





The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate for membership in The American Forestry Association: 


Date : ee ee 
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Cherokee Soil 


(From page 56) 


Oconaluftee Valley. Down from the 
coves and slopes of the Smokies they 
come tg laugh and play and display 
the work of their hands. 

The womenfolk display canned 
bear meat and crab apple juice and 
loaves of bean bread wrapped in 
green corn leaves. And with their 
products of the land they display the 
products of their hands — baskets 
and blankets, pottery and jewelry, 
clothing and furniture, wood carv- 
ings and bead work. They sing songs 
in their native tongue, they dance 
the old tribal dances, and they play 
stick-ball, the roughest, toughest 
sport known to man. 

Capital of the Cherokee domain, 
which lies in Swain and_ Jackson 
counties and is reached by U. S. 
Highway 441—it traverses the North 
Carolina side of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park to New- 
found Gap—is the village of Chero- 
kee, a village that has mushroomed 
overnight into another Sutter’s Mill. 

There in Cherokee the tribe’s do- 
mestic matters are administered by 
a chief, assistant chief, and a tribal 
council, all of whom are elected. The 
lands are held in common for the 
tribe under supervision of the Office 
of Indian Affairs. The Cherokee may 
trade or sell land among themselves 
but never to a white man or a non- 
member of the tribe. 

The rights of the Cherokee were 
established by an act of the North 
Carolina legislature in 1889 but their 
legal status is still somewhat in- 
volved. They are at once wards of 
the United States Government, citi- 
zens of the United States, and a cor- 
porate body under State laws. 

They receive no direct monetary 
relief from the government. How- 
ever, the government maintains a 
school for them and a staff of for- 
estry and agricultural experts to ad- 
vise and teach them. 

Until recently their only liveli- 
hood was from the sale of their 
handicrafts and their farm produce. 
But with the opening of the Chero- 
kee drama, “Unto These Hills,” they 
have gone into the tourist business. 

The b:~zest boon to the Cherokee 
has been the Cherokee Historical 
Association which, through a series 
of projects, has done much to raise 
the economic standard of the tribe. 

For the Cherokee the glory and 
misery of the past are but a dim 
memory. To the old men of the tribe 
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BEFORE | = Us Mos 
Hurricane winds in the fall of fp te 


1950 swept the Adirondack 
woodlands into this vast iangle 


of fallen timber. 
AFTER ca 


Thousands of cords of salvage 
wood have been removed by 
International Paper Company 
from this devastated area. 


Clean-up work by the Forest Products Industries has 


greatly reduced the hazard of forest fires 


and insect epidemics in the blowndown area. 
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tional WDDper 


WOODLANDS DIVISION 








220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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° HELP My 
HANNAH 


SOOTHING OINTMENT 


Feiner Oak 


Merrinves ITCHING 4 MINOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Saas aS 





‘. * ‘ 
€ ts) 
Pa san WAN 


Try this remarkable new product for 
POISON OAK, POISON IVY, or 
POISON SUMAC. Special RANGER 
package $2.50. Postage Prepaid. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


HANNAH LABORATORIES 
BOX 328, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
















ready-mixed 
or paste 


new stay-mixed eos 
formula for tree Him 


write for details 
& prices: 


SOUTHERN COATINGS & CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. O-1, SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Official 
U. S$. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 
Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 











Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 








Cherokee Soil 
(From page 58) 


they are only a peg on which to hang 
a tale. The young have little time 
for tales—their eyes are glued to the 
pursuits of the present. 

Not long ago an old Cherokee 
preacher got to talking about the 
trials and tribulations of the past. 
From the doorstep where he sat he 
could look out across the peaceful 
valley and beyond where the peaks 
of the Smokies towered amid a blue 
haze, up there toward Clingman’s 
Dome where Tsali had his hideout. 

“But in the end all was well,” he 
said. “It happened like the Bible 
said.” 





And then he quoted a_ passage 
from Psalms. 


“The mountains shall bring peace 
to the people, and the little hills, by 
righteousness.” 


Classroom 
(From page 29) 


One boundary line agreement re- 
quired 57 signatures. 

Game regulations were unknown 
on these lands and when hunting 
controls were initiated a general re- 
sentment resulted. One old time 
hunter said “Tain’t no use having a 
bag limit, I can’t count no how.” 
However, with restricted hunting, 
bag limit enforcement, and even 
closed seasons, the hunters have 
learned that game must have pro- 
tection in order to have continued 
good hunting. 

Hunting permits were sold at nom- 
inal prices and hunting days limited, 
usually Friday and Saturday of each 
week, during the open season. Ex- 
tensive fires in 1950 disturbed the 
game to the extent that it was 
deemed advisable to close the forest 
to hunting. After two closed seasons 
the game situation appears to have 
improved enough to permit hunting 
during the 1952 season. Indications 
are that deer, bear and other game 
are present in sufficient numbers to 
insure satisfactory bags. 

The forest was acquired for the 
use of the Forest School and it is 
serving as a demonstration and ex- 
perimental field laboratory. The 
Junior class spends the spring term 
of the year in the forest. A student 

camp, consisting of dormitories, class- 
rooms, dining hall and other facili- 
ties is loc ated on the forest. Classes 
in forest inventory, forest industries, 
management, field silviculture, and 
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Reprint 


WAYSIDE TREES 
OF MALAYA 


in two volumes 





Containing 228 half-tone and 259 line 
illustrations by E.J.H. Corner, M.A., 
F.L.S., Assistant Director of Gardens, 
Straits Settlements, 1929-1945; Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Botany, Cambridge. 











Price $25/- (Straits) per set of two volumes, 
containing more than 900 pp. Trade Discount 
of 25% for orders of four sets or more. 





Orders and enquiries to 
Government Printer, Government 
Printing Office, P.O. Box 485, 
Singapore. 




















Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and i 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised éver 2,200,000 acres from 
Maine to Central America; machine planted 
2,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 


















SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 4: 
free literature and instructions. & 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, ind, er 








INGERSOLL SHOVELS 
Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 


Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 











YOUR KNIFE, AXE, SICKLE 
Without Cutting Your Fingers 
USE OUR NEW 

SAFETY POCKET - 
ageing - 90c up 
, Write For Free lilustr. Falder 


7 VICTOR TOOL CO. Oley 610, Pa. 
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fire protection are taught in the 
camp. Graduate students carry on 
research projects. 

In order to organize the area for 
recording timber stands, growth, and 
general features the forest is divided 
into ten blocks. A block contains 25 
square miles and the block lines are 
on the primary points of the com- 
pass. The forest boundary is irregu- 
lar and only the sections within the 
forest boundary are cruised. Each 
class cruises one block and compiles 
the results. 

Separate maps are made to locate 
the merchantable timber, pulpwood 
or pole size, and reproduction. By 
this method the entire forest is cov- 
ered every ten years and a complete 
ten-year inventory is recorded. All 
cutting areas, fires, improvements, 
etc. are shown and used for compari- 
sons with the past ten-year records 
and will be checked by the cruise ten 
years later. 

Aerial photographs are used in 
the cruise and the ground checks 
bring out the many advantages and 
emphasize the problems presented by 
aerial photographs. The students 
get some first hand experience in 
fire fighting, sometimes all too real- 
istic, as evidenced by a party, caught 
in an onrushing head fire, when one 
of the boys enclosed a message in his 
boot hoping that it would be found 
if he were overtaken by the fire. 

Fires in the coastal plains do not 
develop into crown fires, except oc- 
casionally in local areas. Flames do 
not reach through the tops of trees 
unless they are fed by material in 
the understory or on the ground. 
Fire fighting equipment has been im- 
proved, especially through the addi- 
tion of heavy equipment. Radios are 
installed in the fire towers and on 
the patrol jeeps, tractors and plows, 
on portable power pumps, and all 
equipment used for prevention and 
suppression. 

Two fire towers on the forest over- 
look the entire area and are in con- 
tact, by radio and telephone, with 
all towers in this section of the state. 
Nearby towers are in view which en- 
ables the operators to locate fires by 
cross shots. Standby crews are at the 
towers and at the headquarters ready 
to start to a fire the moment the 
smoke is reported by the towerman. 
Cooperation with the State Forest 
Service is by means of a Fire Pro- 
ection Association through which 
the costs of fire prevention and sup- 
pression are equally divided. 

The State Forest Service main- 
tains a ranger at the forest headquar- 
ters, who is in charge of the fire pro- 
gram. Airplanes are used in locat- 
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Pacific Pumpers Built 30 Years 
Ago Still Giving Good Service 


Earliest models, as well as famous Type Y 
Pacific Pumpers continue to be popular and 
serviceable many years after introduction .. . 


ACK IN 1923, the first Pacific 
Pumper was introduced. At that 
time, the use of an efficient pump light 


Type Z 


enough to be carried by hand into 
rugged terrain yet powerful enough to 
deliver an effective flow of water for 
combating forest blazes was a startling 
innovation. Many of the early Pacific 
Pumpers are still in service and are 
still the standby of fire fighters . 

mute testimony to the dependability 
and stamina built into all Pacific 
Pumpers, from the first model to those 
of the present. Such a record could be 
achieved only because Pacific Pumper 


continues to supply parts for even the 


earliest models. 


Type Y 


Then came the most powerful unit 
ever built for its weight and size, the 
famous Type Y Pacific Pumper. Em- 
bodying the improvements made possi- 
ble by years of engineering research 


Write for illustrations and data on the complete 
line of Pacific Pumpers, hose and accessories. 
























PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


and thousands of practical field tests, 
the Type Y Pumper quickly won the 
approval of fire fighters and fire fight- 
ing authorities. Still available and still 
the favorite of many of the nation’s ex- 
perienced fire fighters, the Type Y Pa- 
cific Pumper was designed for the 
hardest forest fire control work , 
and has also been found ideal for fire 
protection in communities, resorts, on 
estates; for protecting right of ways, 
bridges, trestles, snow sheds and othe 
types of property. 


For the Type NY, widely known as 
the Navy’s “Handy Billy” during World 
War II, parts are kept in stock in an- 
swer to the needs of civilian users. 


Model 5-A 


During the post-war years, the 
new models of Pacific Pumper have 
become even lighter, more compact 
and durable and more versatile for a 
variety of purposes. At the request of 
fire fighters for an efficient unit for air 
transport, the Pacific Pumper, Model 
5-A, was introduced. Weighing only 
38 pounds, Model 5-A embodies maxi- 
mum portability on foot, by truck or 
by air. Proved in use by public and 
private forest fire protection agencies, 
Model 5-A offers the choice of two 
pumps for volume up to 32 g.p.m. or 


for pressure up to 275 p.s.i. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston 
W. J. Damteft 


@ President 

@ Vice-President 
James J. Storrow @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 
Fred E. Hornaday @ 

George A. Duthie @ 


Secretary 
Forester 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con 
Servancy District. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful. 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954-—District of Co 
lumbia, Department of State. 


Walter J. Damtoft, 1952 — North Carolina 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa 
tion. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


D. C. Everest, 1952—Wisconsin, President, 
Marathon Corporation. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, Chair 
man, State Conservation Council. 


Miss Marie E. Gauvdette, 1953—New York 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America. 


George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 


Randolph G. Pack, 1952—New York, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954 — Oregon, Editor, 
The Bend Bulletin. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Logging 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
James J. Storrow, 1952 — New Hampshire, 


Society for the Protection of New Hamp 
shire Forests. 


H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


George O. White, 1952 — Missouri, State 
Forester. 
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ing and mapping fires. The program 
is developed through cooperation 
but the State Forest Service is respon- 
sible for the administration. 

The forest was purchased at an 
agreed purchase price. No funds 
have been supplied by the state or 
college, so projects can be undertak- 
en or advanced only when funds ob- 
tained from the forest are available. 
The original purchase plan called 
for definite payments of principal 
and interest over a term of 30 years. 
After five years a cash settlement was 
agreed upon and serial bonds were 
issued to pay all obligations. 

In selling the © self-liquidating 
bonds, I found many financing agen- 
cies ready to accept any security, ex- 
cept trees. It was interesting to see 
how the present material values de- 
termined the worth without consid- 
ering future possibilities. The bonds 
are supported by timber, mature and 
growing, but have no other sponsor. 
All of the bonds were sold to indi- 
viduals and banks and insuramce 
companies. The principal and in- 
terest have been’ paid on schedule 
and the bonds at present are rated 
far above par. 

During the first period of opera- 
tion, timber sales were made to 
ground sawmills. The Foundation 
owned and operated one of these 
mills. Income was uncertain and 
payrolls and payments were difficult 
to meet. Later a contract was made 
with the Williams-McKeithan. Lum- 
ber Company of Lynchburg, Virgin- 








“FROM WOODS T0 GOODS— Quality Counts” 


We Believe That: 


By owning well managed timberlands 
By promoting conservation on private lands 


By maintaining deliveries of raw materials 


and 


By manufacturing ‘Quality Counts” Products 


We contribute to the maintenance of a well-balanced 


community. 


-GULF STATES PAPER CORPORATION 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


Manufacturers of “Quality Counts” Paper Bags, 
Wrapping and Butchers Paper. 








ia which provided for payments at 
specified dates, regardless of the 
amount of timber cut. The pay- 
ments were sufficient to meet the 
principal and interest and such ob- 
ligations as fire protection and ad- 
ministration but did not provide 
funds for development. 


In 1945 the Halifax Paper Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, pur- 
chased the Williams-McKeithan con- 
tract when the agreement for timber 
rights on the forest was made with 
the Foundation. This agreement 
covers a term of 99 years and in- 
cludes the production of the forest 
up to 45,000 cords annually. Pro- 
duction above this amount may be 
purchased at the option of the Pa- 
per Company. 

Forest management and develop- 
ment of the area are directed by the 
Foundation. Timber sales provide 
funds for road building, drainage, 
fire protection, administration and 
other expenses. When expenses are 
more than receipts from timber the 
paper company advances funds un- 
til such time as the deficit is made 
up. The program is mutually devel- 
oped and approved which safeguards 
the expenses and income, as to 
amounts and application. 


When the forest was acquired by 
the Foundation it was undeveloped 
and inaccessible, consequently drain- 
age and road building were most es- 
sential. A study of the area showed 
that 69 miles of primary canals, with 
roads on the spoil banks, and more 
than 200 miles of secondary canals 
and roads were needed to develop 
the forest. Thirty-eight miles of pri- 
mary canal, 16 to 18 feet wide at the 
top, four feet wide at the bottom 
and six feet deep, and about 50 miles 
of secondary ditches and roads have 
been completed. 

The forest includes pocosins, 
which are saucer shaped formations, 
surrounded by rims of land, contain- 
ing undrained areas at a higher ele- 
vation than the surrounding country. 
This formation has been the princi- 
ple factor in determining species on 
the area. More than 90 percent of 
the timber is pond pine, although 
many species are found in mixture. 

Local areas contain stands of long- 
leaf pine, loblolly pine and a variety 
of hardwoods. The timber types are 
controlled by drainage and_ fire. 
Pond pine survives in undrained 
areas where loblolly and longleaf do 
not thrive. In areas where these spe- 
cies would naturally occur in mix- 
ture, pure pond pine stands are often 
found, due to fire. ; 

For reasons unknown, pond pine 
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is able to survive hotter burns than 
any other pine species. 

Pond pine grows best on moist, 
well drained areas, but it is general- 
ly found in wet undrained areas 
where other species of pine do not 
survive. Soil types are important in 
determining the kind of timber 
found on any section. The range of 
soil types is important in determin- 
ing the kind of timber found on any 
section. The range of soil types from 
organic loam to sandy clay loam and 


heavy clay, combined with varying 
degrees of drainage, offers a wide 
variety of conditions. 


The growth of all species will be 
improved through drainage and fire 
protection and many areas now cov- 
ered with stunted pond pine will be 
excellent timber growing sections. 
Not only will the growth rate in- 
crease but many areas will change to 
other species. Loblolly pine will 
come into areas which are now in 
pond pine. 

The forest contains more than 
100,000,000 board feet of growing 
timber of merchantable size. Cut- 
ting should be heavy in order to re- 
move the decadent and fire injured 
trees and permit restocking with 
thrifty young stands. The present 
cutting practice is the seed tree meth- 
od in order to remove all merchant- 
able timber. The cutting will be ac- 
celerated as the development and ac- 
cessibility progress. 

Grazing beef cattle on the reed 
beds of the forest was proven feasible 
and economical during the period 
of 1937 to 1945. The grazing experi- 
ment was conducted by the animal 
husbandry department of North Car- 
olina State College with a herd up to 
300 head. Reed areas can be grazed 
nearly all year by alternating pas- 
tures, and beef can be produced at a 
lower cost than by other methods. 

Soon after the forest was acquired 
a group of North Carolina State 
College forestry graduates proposed 
naming it “The Hofmann Forest,” 
which proposal was approved by the 
Foundation Board of Directors. 
However, the members of each class, 
after w ading through swamps, green- 
briars and snakes in cruising the 
block of timber assigned to them, 
have a variety of names for the for- 
est which may be expressed verbally 
only. 

The objectives of the entire pro- 
gram are to provide a field labora- 
tory and to demonstrate to students 
and landowners some procedures in 
acquiring, developing and managing 
forest areas without financial aid 
other than revenues derived from 
the forest. 
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REMINGTON 
POWER plus PATTERN 



























**Kleanbore™’ 





are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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s a fact! You can’t top the smash and reach 
of ‘Remington ‘ ‘Express’ shells because 
they’re loaded to the limit for power! Can’t 
help but get perfect patterns, because of 
Remington’s exclusive Flat-Top Crimp that 
licks ‘“‘blown’”’ patterns forever. 

And that’s not all! Remington gives you many 
features found in no other shotgun shells. For 
example, only Remington shells are corrugated 

. for greater strength, for non-slip handling 
when your fingers are cold and wet. And Rem- 
ington shells are the only shells with world- 
famous ‘‘Kleanbore”’ priming that can’t rust or 
corrode a gun barrel. 

See the difference in your own shooting. Load 
up with power-packed Remington “Express.” 
Visit your nearest Remington dealer for a 
complete supply. 


Send 10c in coin 
to Remington 
Arms Company, 
Inc., Dept. AF, 
Bridgeport 2, 
Conn., for your 
copy of the 
booklet “How to 
Dress, Ship and 
Cook wild 
Game.” 


‘If It’s Remingten — It’s Right!’’ 


Remington Gp» 


**Express,'* 


, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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REMOVE THE BARK FROM TREES 


AN be used successfully in debarking Poplar, Spruce, 

Balsam, Hemlock, Cedar and Tamarack ranging from 
3” to 15” in diameter . . . will debark all types of wood 
—straight or reasonably crooked. Readily maneuver- 
able on logging sites ... easily loaded .. . discharges 
barked wood to conveyor or ground . . . practically 
no damage to the wood ... no 
brooming . . . virtually no wood loss. 
Easily adapted to logging conditions. 
Consult us for recommendations, quo- 
tations. 


















PORTABLE WOOD CHIPPER 


MALLER trees, limbs, branches, SKID MOUNTED 

etc., instead of being wasted, AND 
can now be converted into usable TRAILER MOUNTED 
chips at your logging site, and 
brought to the user. An engineered compact unit, 
the MURCO Portable Wood Chipper is a new ap- 
plication of MURCO Chippers that have been used 
successfully for many years in paper mills all over 
the country to produce pulp wood chips. Capacity 
varies from 15 to 20 cords per hour, depending on 
the size of wood. Furnished either skid mounted, as 
illustrated, or trailer mounted. We will gladly send 
you complete information on request. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 


* Low operating cost 

+. Biat e 

* High efficiency 

*& Uniform chips 

*% Low power 
requirements 
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AFA OFFICERS ARE 
NOMINATED FOR ’53 


The Committee on Elections of 
The American Forestry Association, 
chosen to nominate a slate of officers 
for the Association for 1953, has sub- 
mitted the following list of names 
which will appear on the election 
ballot to be mailed to all members 
on or before November 1. Ballots 
must be returned to the Association 
on or before November 30. 

-For President, Don P. Johnston, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. Mr. 
Johnston has served as president of 
the Association during the year 1952, 
was president of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association from 1948 
through 1951, and a director of AFA 
from 1947 through 1951. 

For Treasurer, John M. Christie, 
vice-president, Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Christie has 
been AFA treasurer since 1949. 

For the six Directors, the Commit- 
tee on Elections has submitted a slate 
of nine from which to choose, as fol- 
lows: D. C. Everest, Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the board, Marathon Corpo- 
ration; Karl T. Frederick, New York, 
chairman of the board, New York 
Conservation Council; James J. Stor- 
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row, New Hampshire, treasurer, So- 
ciety for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests; George O. 
White, Missouri, state forester, Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission; P. 
R. Camp, Virginia, Camp Manufac- 
turing Company; Charles H. Sage, 
Wisconsin, vice-president, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation; L. F. Whitte- 
more, New Hampshire, president, 
Brown Company; Leonard Carpen- 
ter, Minnesota, president, McCloud 
Lumber Company; E. L. Demmon, 
North Carolina, director, Southeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, U. S. 
Forest Service. 

For the 21 Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Committee has selected 
the following: Ovid Butler, Mary- 
land, executive director emeritus, 
The American Forestry Association; 
Ross Farrens, Florida, president, 
Farrens Tree Surgeons, Inc.; E. J. 
Condon, Illinois, director, public re- 
lations, Sears-Roebuck & Co.; James 
G. Eddy, Washington, founder, In- 
stitute of Forest Genetics; Stanley G. 
Fontanna, Michigan, dean, School of 
Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan; Dr. George A. Garratt, 
dean, School of Forestry, Yale Uni- 
versity; Christopher M. Granger, 
Maryland, retired U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice official; William B. Greeley, 
Washington, vice-president, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; Jo- 
seph E. McCaffrey, South Carolina, 
International Paper Company; Hen- 
ry T. McKnight, Virginia, vice-presi- 
dent, Forest Farmers Association Co- 
operative; Hon. John McSweeney, 
Ohio, former member of Congress; 
Clyde S. Martin, Washington, chief, 
forestry relations, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; Hon. Leslie A. 
Miller, Wyoming, former Governor 
of Wyoming; Fred Morrell, Virginia, 
formerly Washington representative, 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion; Randolph G. Pack, New York, 
president, Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation; Lloyd E. Partain, 
Pennsylvania, farm market director, 
Country Gentleman; X. L. Pellicer, 
Florida, vice-president, St. Augustine 
National Bank; W. S. Rosecrans, Cal- 
ifernia, chairman, California State 
Board of Forestry; A. R. Watzek, 
Roaring River Logging Co., Oregon; 
William P. Wharton, Massachusetts, 
president, National Parks Associa- 
tion; Vertrees Young, Louisiana, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp. 

Members of the Committee on 
Elections for 1953 are: E. P. Stamm, 
Oregon, Chairman, Dr. R. J. Pres- 
ton, North Carolina, and Dr. Verne 
L. Harper, D. C. 
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A FIRE-BREAK 
is a plowed “line” or “lane” 
designed to prevent a woods fire from 

starting or hungry flames from spreading once a fire 
catches. These breaks are just one of many successful fire control 
measures used in well-managed timberlands. 

But the simple truth is that, even in tracts protected by the 
most elaborate control measures, far too many trees become fire 
victims. How much simpler it would be if, in some way, these 
fires could be prevented from starting at all! 

Forest fires are mainly man-caused — more than 90 per cent of 
them, in fact. If man starts fires, we must look to him to prevent 
them. We can do this if every person in America builds a fire- 
break in his mind—if he thinks, practices and preaches fire pre- 
vention around the clock. 

If you need help to build your mental fire-break, here’s some 
material for you: In America each year fire destroys hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of valuable timber, more than the 
entire pulp and paper industry uses to manufacture the thou- 
sands of useful and necessary items you enjoy in your daily life. 
And even worse, these same fires destroy millions upon millions 
of little trees upon which the nation depends for tomorrow's 
trees, countless jobs and urgently needed end products. 
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F HEAVY CHANNEL 
TRON FRAME 


CAPACIOUS 
SEEDLING BOXES 


COMFORTABLE 
ADJUSTABLE SEAT AN eae Aho 
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WHEELS 
INDIVIDUALLY 
SPRUNG 
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SOLID RUBBER TIRE 


CARRIED one kg FOR SUBSOILING POINT WHICH AER our 





€. 
WEIGHT FOR INCREASED TRACTION 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


1. Adapted to all tractors with 3-point lift: (Ford, Ferguson). 2. Will plant on curves, 
on the contour and on steep slopes. 3. Safe—can't upset unless the tractor does. 
4. Subsoiler point loosens and lifts soil. Allows better root spread and better packing. 
5. Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 6. Heeling wheels on in- 
dividual springs for better heeling. 7. Pneumatic tires furnished at no extra cost. 


For further intormation and close-up photos write 


ROOTSPRED 


318 N. MARKET ST., FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
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Cottonwoods 
(From page 11) 


the air by helicopter. Such machines 
were not dreamed of in 1893. 

Henry Jones doesn’t recall too 
much of that early day venture on 
historic “No Name” island below 
Harrisburg, but he does recollect 
that he earned $1.50 for a ten-hour 
day; not bad for an 18-year-old boy. 
He remembers he took his turn with 
skillet duty. He also got $4 a thou- 
sand for pulling seedlings from grav- 
el bars in his “spare time.” 

Jones made only the one trip up- 
river on a planting expedition, for 
he got a job on the company’s log 
rafts above the falls at Oregon City 
and stayed until 1945 when he re- 
tired with a 50-year gold medal and 
a comfortable income as a retired 
associate of Crown Zellerbach. This 
retired associate program is another 
“first” for the progressive paper firm, 
this time in employee relations in 
place of their better known achieve- 
ments in forestry. 

Unquestionably the most active 
and best memoried of the small 
group of men still alive who worked 
in this pioneer forestry program is 
Emory J. Noble, 72-year-old Oregon 
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City attorney, who was born at near- 
by Stafford in 1880. Noble was fore- 
man of planting crews for three years 
and in 1908 took a crew of ten 
Greeks up to Grand Island and 
planted about 90 acres. Noble seems 
to have been a good “working for- 
ester” for he early discovered the 
nursery-raised stock was scrubby and 
larvae got down in the stems retard- 
ing the seedling growth. After the 
first year he planted only slips cut 
on the planting site and seedlings 
pulled close by. 

Grant Criteser, the west’s first nur- 
seryman, lives today directly across 
the river from the site of the old 
Rock Island nursery. He has lived 
there on the old Criteser homestead 
since 1875. He was born in Missouri 
in 1865 and was brought to Oregon 
by his parents in 1872. He is another 
proud 36-year veteran of Crown Zel- 
lerbach’s log boom grounds and a 
retired associate, having worked 
from 1898 until 1934 when illness 
forced his withdrawal from river 
life. 

“My job was to develop cotton- 
wood slips into rooted stock,” the 
friendly oldster recalls today. Tall 
cottonwoods have taken over his 
once thriving nursery, but he points 
out the exact site across a few hun- 
dred yards of river water. 

“A slip was a piece of live, bark- 
covered cottonwood about a foot 
long and an inch thick,” he ex- 
plained. “It had to have two or three 
buds. I would stick the slip in the 
ground in rows, covering about two- 
thirds of the slip with soil. The 
rows were wide enough to permit 
cultivating with a horse and culti- 
vator. It took about a year for the 
roots to develop. Then, I'd dig them 
up, ball up about 50 seedlings to- 
gether, wrap them in burlap and 
load them on the sternwheelers for 
the trip upriver to planting crews.” 

Today there is much evidence of 
success of these early day, trial-and- 
error forestry projects. Probably two 
of the biggest and best of the planta- 
tions are the ones on Grand Island, 
where a fine 90-acre cottonwood for- 
est is growing today, and another on 
Pudding River where a 220-acre 
planting contains a remarkably fine 
stand of black cottonwood timber. 

Quite a number of the plantations 
have already been harvested and 
third and fourth growth crops are 
adding size each growing season. 
One beautiful stand of cottonwoods, 
planted just before the end of the 
century, was harvested in 1922 and 
1923 and the large logs were sliced 
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Maybe your business isn’t 
LUMBER... 





BUT... just imagine the savings you could make, the 
problems you could solve by handling your materials with 
ROSS Straddle Carriers, the most flexible and most adapt- 
able mass material handling method known! 


ROSS engineers will be glad to work with your ma- 
terials handling men in exploring the possibilities of 
ROSS Straddle Carriers for your operations . . . there’s no 
obligation. 


Send for details on ROSS Straddle Carriers . . . 10,000 Ib., 
20,000 Ib., 35,000 and 45,000 Ib. capacities . 


THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors throughout the world. 
Miller St., Benton Harbor, Michigan, USA 
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Best Wishes To 
The American Forestry Association 
And May You Have A 
Constructive Annual Mecting 
From 


SOUTHLAND PAPER 
MILLS, INC. 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 


(Annual production of newsprint 130,000 tons. 


"ae first mill to make newsprint from Seatllem Pine.) 














WATER when and where you want it! 


with HARODIKES 
Portable Canvas Water Tanks — 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER, 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
@ Self Supporting @ Easily Back-packed 


@ Ideal for Relay Pumping @ Easily Transported 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE | 


ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 
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HARODIKES INCORPORATED 


NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











and peeled for veneer for the fur- 
niture industry. 

Cottonwood was a pulp tree when 
it was first propagated by man in 
this region in 1893. In the ensuing 
years it has become more valuable 
for furniture lumber and _ veneer. 
Conifers, especially hemlock and 
spruce and in late years Douglasfir, 
have become the prime pulp trees. 
Emphasis of the Crown Zellerbach 
firm now in its reforestation work is 
on conifers, pointing up the chang- 
ing pattern of wood use. Some for- 
estry experiments are in the field of 
hybrids, for who knows, the pulp- 
wood of the future may come from 
a tree that will grow to a foot in 
diameter in ten years and may be a 
species that man creates. 

By most methods of appraisal and 
evaluation the early-day forestry ex- 
periments in cottonwood planting 
and nursery tree raising by this com- 
pany must be classed as eminently 
successful. Even at the high price of 
$105 an acre for restocking, present 
stumpage values vindicate Johnny 
Walker’s faith in reforestation. 

More important even than the 
monetary and economic success of 
these first plantations is the leader- 
ship and courage provided by John- 
ny Walker in stepping along new 
trails and proving to subsequent gen- 
erations of foresters that nature 
could use a hand in replenishing for- 
ests harvested by man. 

When he undertook this rather 
daring experiment in forestry, cot- 
tonwoods were the No. 1 wood for 
newsprint-making and the supply 
was becoming increasingly critical. 
The first purchase of conifers was 
made by the company in 1893, but 
no one then was willing to rely com- 
pletely on conifers for pulpwood. 

Present plans for managing the 
cottonwoods call for cutting as the 
trees mature and thinning when 
needed. Cottonwoods mature in 
about six decades or less and it is 
wise to harvest them at maturity to 
avoid loss. The wood is being used 
for furniture, but small quantities 
are being cut even today for pulp 
making. Its short, thin fibres blend 
well with the long, coarse fibres of 
the conifer wood and makes an idea 
pulp for book papers. The short 
fibres fill in the spaces and make a 
smoother sheet. 

Those young men of 58 years ago, 
Henry Jones, Emory Noble, Grant 
Criteser, Johnny Walker and scores 
more, launched a mighty program. 
They are a modest group, like most 
pioneers. 

Unsung Johnny Walker, scoffed at 
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Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. Slender OFFER A 
now, will grow bushy. Small Ball of earth. Sue ea ‘ 
. ac ” name 
Pay express (about 8c a plant) on arrival. sndien a8 ee 
(Per 100) 20 plants 
RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in July . . $37.50 $14.50 
RHODODENDRON Catawhbiense, rose in June . $58.00 
RHODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May . . . $58.00 - — 8 P 
* eac °o name 
KALMIA (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in June . . $42.00 comin as 
ALSO LARGER: Any five of above 1% ft. BB bushy spe- pa plants 
cimens (4 years older, 12 times heavier) for $16.75. 48.50 











Bargains in Sturdy Young Shade Trees 
All these varieties will grow 50% better next summer if planted this 


DWARF FRUIT TREES fall instead of next spring. 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 


(10) = (100) (10) = (100) 


Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 yrs. 
Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. 





— ACER (Maple) 
2-Yr. (fruit likely 1954). Any Youn POPLAR Carolina..:::....4-5 ft. 10.00 85.00 
Rubrum (R Bibicec: -6 ft. $15. 00 
two: $8.00. 3-year-olds, two Duearfs eee? ey Ce S-6f1. 6.50 55.00 
for $10.50 saccharum (Sugar Maple) 4-6 ft. 14.00 125.00 DOMOGNS. .2..06 20 0ccc00e 4-5 ft. 11.00 95.00 
DWARF FRUITS mn SO. 2050 10000 Rabon Ould.......860. 2000 10000 
* ° alustris m f+) 3 Sees - ° e A 
BETULA alba (White Birch)..2-3 ft. 8.00 60.00 gargatis (rubra) Red Oak.5-6 ft. 25.00 160.00 
Apples Nectarines populifolia (Gray)...... 4-6 ft. 15.00 95.00 é 
Pears Pome papyrifera (paper)....... 4-5 ft. 18.00 125.00 SALIX (Willow) 
: " Babylonica (Weeping)... 4-5 ft. 9.50 85.00 
Peaches Apricots CORNUS florida (Dogwood) 4-6 ft. 22.50 180.00 Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.).4-5 ft. 9.50 85.00 
JUGLANS nigra (Walnut)...4-5 ft. 11.00 80.00 Golden Weeping (Niobe).4-5 ft. 9.50 85.00 
FALL 1952 CATALOG LIQUIDAMBAR (Sweet ' : SORBUS (Mountain Ash).....4-5 ft. 19.00 175.00 
describing many other kinds of trees, en SOO. TORS 158) cen recta tnded.....40%. 1800 19080 
~~ A t FREE with kK LIRIODENDRON (Tulip).....4-5 ft. 12.50 95.00 
shrubs, etc. sen wi eac PLATANUS (Amer. ULMUS (American Elm)...... 5-6 ft. 18.00 145.00 
order or for 10c (25c west of Iowa). Sycamore)...........00. 4-5 ft. 12.50 95.00 pumila (Siberian)........5-6 ft. 15.00 130.00 
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TIMBER FOR THE FUTURE 


Good timber management by all landowners, large and small, is one 
answer to America’s need for a permanent supply of wood products. 





SIMPSON Leeeine COMPANY 


Woop Propucts PLANTs at Shelton and McCleary, Washington; Klamath and Arcata, California; Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company Division, Lowell, Washington. Executive OFFICEs AT SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
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20 Million 


TREES a year! 


Yes, every year we start at least 
that many more trees on the way 
to hardy, successful tree-hood: 
Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree plantings; Transplants for 
Conservationists, Timber-operators, 
Farmers and other owners of idle 
land. 





All our trees are carefully, scientifi- 
cally nursery-grown. Result: strong, 
sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 
transplants—the kind that live and 
grow for maximum profits. 


MUSSER TREES are 


i 
a 
a 





Write for speciai Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete Whole 
sale Planting Stock List; or tell us 
your requirements. 











Franklinia (Ben Franklin's Tree). Fragrant 
blooms and colored leaves in fall. 3 to 4 ft. 
native. $7.50 postpaid. 

Chinese (small, sweet) Chestnut. Nearly the 
same good nut as our vanished natives. 3 to 4 
feet. 2 for $5.95 postpaid. 

Kousa (June) Dogwood. Like our flowering 
dogwood, but a month later. Showy. 1 to 2 foot. 
$2.75 each postpaid. 

Bald-cypress {Taxodium). Tall, graceful — 
grows anywhere. 4 to 5 feet. $5.00 not postpaid. 
Epaulette Tree (Pterostyrax). Large panicles, 
white, fragrant bloom in June. 2 year (6 to 12 
inch) 2 for $1.90 postpaid (5 for $4.) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. D4Highlands, N.J. (Formerly New York City) 





For a Merry Christmas 
Aiken BASKET WREATH 


A very attractive, unusual 
12-inch wreath of fra- 
grant Balsam, shaped and 
trimmed like a basket, 
filled with bright red ber- 
ries and decorated with 
native cones. Red ribbon 
* bow. Long-lasting. Excel- 
lent for gifts. 


onty $YAS cach 


delivered postpaid 
Free illustrated catalog of other Yuletide decorations 


AIKEN NURSERY 
158-G « PUTNEY, VERMONT 














AMERICAN FORESTS 


Cottonwoods 
(From page 68) 


by less wise men, reprimanded by 
his superiors for excessive spending, 
deserves a niche in conservation’s 
memory book. His courage unques- 
tionably laid the groundwork for 
tree farming and forest conservation, 
if only because it accustomed one 
company to forestry thinking, a com- 
pany which was to take the lead in 
the enlightened conservation pro- 
gram now generally accepted by tax- 
paying forest landowners through- 
out the nation. 

Johnny Walker was a forestry zeal- 
ot. He was a man with a dream and 
with the courage to be different. 


Tailor-Made Trees 


(From page 17) 


longer think of the forests as a limit- 
less resource to be exploited as 
quickly as possible. 

For example, they have coined the 
name “Tree Farms” to indicate that 
they are thinking of timber as a 
crop—a crop to be carefully man- 
aged from seed to sawmill. In some 
cases, Management actually begins 
before the seed. That is, the trees 
chosen to be the parents of our fu- 
ture forests are carefully scanned for 
their eligibility, their family history, 
even before the cones are harvested. 

In this way, trees may be partially 
predestined to make a better forest. 
Geneticists go even a step farther. 
Like Burbank, they create new 
strains and varieties of trees. 

After the stands are established, 
either by planting or by seeding, 
more control or training, more 
tailoring takes place. The growing 
young trees are protected from fire, 
disease, and insects. They are 
thinned to proper spacing to pro- 
mote better form and faster growth. 
Often they are pruned to stop the 
development of knots. Later they 
may be given stand improvement 
cuts, and other kinds of treatment 
intended to make a finer forest. 

All this calls for research, for 
long-range planning, for wise man- 
agement, and for a fundamental 
faith in the future. And even then, 
it is only a beginning—a beginning, 
however, that may well become a 
milestone of a new era in American 
forestry. Who knows? Perhaps the 
foresters and _ scientists, if given 
enough time, will eventually turn up 
with Paul Bunyan’s _ tailor-made 
dream tree after all. 
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TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
678 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 




















Awerican Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
etc. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








EVERGREENS 
Seedlings and Transplants 
For Fall, 1952, and Spring, 1953 
Write for Price List and Planting Guide. 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 


Department of Forests 
INDIANA, INDIANA CO., PA. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 











GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











TREE SEEDS FOR HOME 
PLANTING 


Write for Prices 
YOU CAN BUY AN OUNCE OF 
EACH OF YOUR FAVORITE SPECIES 
WOODSEED - SALEM, OREGON 
P. O. Box 647 











for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s largest 
growers. Box 27-3 














MUSSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA. PA. 
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PINE TREES! THE SOUTH’S NEW CASH CROP! 





This farmer wisely points out to his youngsters the wisdom of having a crop of pine trees as a supple- 
ment to other farm crops. 


Landowners large and small are rapidly finding out that pine trees are one of the most dependable of 
all cash crops. Pine tree farmers in the South are becoming just as numerous as cotton farmers. Based on years 
of experience in managing our tree farms, we know that these new farmers will not be disappointed either. 
Grown for multiple use, pine forests are a money making crop whose value constantly increases each year. 


An integral part of Gaylord’s very foundation is our 75,455 acres of planted slash pines, part of our forest 
holdings in Louisiana and Mississippi. This winter we plan to plant an additional 1314 thousand acres. Our 
goal for the next ten years is 80 million seedlings to be planted on 80 thousand acres. 


Our faith in the future is our faith in the South’s pine forests. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Bogalusa, La. 


KEEP AMERICA GREEN 

















“WOULD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US” 


Often we disciples of conservation find our- 
selves at a loss for words, other than trite, to 
convince others why every $5 they contribute in 
membership to The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is important to America’s general well- 
being. That’s why we're passing on this unso- 
licited guest editorial which Spencer Murphy, 
editor of The Salisbury (North Carolina) Post, 
published August 13. 

Editor Murphy, it turns out, is an extremely 
talented North Carolinian, his activities having 
ranged from presidency of the North Carolina 
Symphony Society to membership on the Citi- 
zens’ National Executive Committee for United 
Nations Reform, and of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission. He’s also a trustee of the 
North Carolina College at Durham (state Negro 
university). He has twice been awarded first 
prize in annual editorial excellence competition 
of the North Carolina Press Association. 

What inspired him to write the editorial be- 
low? Perhaps the clue is to be found in his 
hobbies: chemical gardening and miniature 
trees; hunting little things in big people and 
big things in little people. Said Editor Murphy: 


The tale of the widow’s mite in Biblical litera- 
ture is about as inspirational a bit of education 
as we know. 

It comes to mind as we send our annual $5 
membership to The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

Too many Americans are uninformed about 
some of the things that make America possible 
in the first place, and make it possible for them 
to be Americans in the second place. 

For our own part, we are perennially awed by 
the realization that if it were not for “fishing 
worms,” the United States would be an arid 
waste not capable of sustaining human life. 

Have you noticed in recent weeks that the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
screaming for Americans to buy and eat honey? 

The DA doesn’t care whether you eat honey 
or not, really; it just wants you to buy honey. 

The reason it wants you to buy honey is that 
only a healthy demand for honey will keep a 
lot of people at the business of housing and car- 
ing for bees. 

The reason it wants a lot of people to keep 
at the business of housing and caring for bees 
is that the bee population of the United States 


is sinking dangerously low, and that bees are 
absolutely necessary in abundance if many of this 
country’s principal food crops are to survive. 

The bee is like the earthworm in that, more 
than money, more than television, more than 
labor unions, and more than almost anything 
you care to mention, it is necessary to the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

It is a devastating thought, really. 

It makes a silly out of science, an ass out of 
art, a boob out of big business, lice out of little 
business, and a miserable mewling, malcontented 
marplot out of the man on the street. 

But we began by talking of The American 
Forestry Association. 

Trees, too, are important. 

Without trees no earthworms. 

Without trees no bees. 

Without trees no Democrats, no Republicans, 
no generals, no atom bombs—drought would be 
the only thing earth could supply. 

Trees, you see, regulate watersheds, and ground 
water, and plant-food and aspiration, and clouds, 
and storms, and rains, and more things than you 
can shake the biggest stick you can handle at. 

Trees, being as important as that, are worth 
money, of course. Naturally men wanting money 
want trees. 

There hasn’t been enough money, really, nor 
enough trees to satisfy the yearning of the men 
who have wanted money through trees as the 
years have passed. 

That hated old thing called “control” came 
into the picture and stopped the money-hungry 
men from cutting down all the trees, and killing 
all the earthworms, and all the bees, and all the 
presidential candidates, and all the rest of us. 

The American Forestry Association has had a 
pretty substantial part in saving your life and 
mine, and it doesn’t have even a medal to show 
for it so far as we know. 

Our $5 can’t help it much, we know, except to 
let it know we are still optimistic enough to send 
in a token of faith that the United States is 


} worth keeping for a while, anyway, and—how- 


ever otherwise it may appear at first-glance from 
time to time—the people of the United States 
are worth preserving as long as there is hope 
of God’s mercy averting the fate their common 
course has seemed to seek. 














Bob Feller guards his rural estate 
with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS since he 
knows these outstanding extin- 
guishers will take care of any 
emergency that occurs. 


How is your supply of INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS ? Now is the time to order. 


Be prepared. An ample supply of 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS is your first 
assurance of adequate equipment 
to handle all calls. 


You, too, can “put the fire out"’ in 
a hurry if you have plenty of these 
FAMOUS INDIANS. 
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UTICA 2, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 


Hercules Equipment G 
Rubber Company. inc 
335 Brannan Strect 
San Francisco 7. California 
Roy GC Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 
Los Angcics California 


Feed E Barnctt Company Titan Chain Saws’ Inc 
2005 SE 8th Ave 2700 Fourth Avenuc South 
Portland. Orcgon Scattic. Washington 


Fred E Barnctt Company 
600 Spring Strect 
Klamath Falls Orcgon 


L N Curtis G Sons 
426 West Third Strect South 
Salt Lake City Utah 


INDIAN 


Vancouver 
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Fleck Bros 
110) Alexander 
BC 


CANADIAN 
ACENTS 


Limited 


Hickey G Sons 


Hamilton 


Canada 


Street 
Canada 


Ltd 


wy. 
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Bob Feller, 
pitcher 
Cleveland Indians 
and winner of 3 
no-hit major league 
games, is expected 
to have another ex- 
cellent year in the 
1952 season. 
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Notice how this “Caterpillar” D8 Tractor with No. 8U 
*Dozer rides herd on dirt. The D8 has the brute strength 
to bull along a heaping load. And the ’dozer’s arms keep 
it in line. As a result, this team is tops for moving loose 
material farther and faster with a minimum of spillage. 

That’s why Berke Bros. picked it from their fleet of 
“Caterpillar” equipment for work on this 26-foot wide 
Forest Service access road—an 8-mile project of the 
Bureau of Public Works in Zigzag, Oregon. On a haul 
distance of 450 feet, it averages a 6-yard load every 3 
minutes. And it’s on the job day after day, 10 hours a day. 

Good access roads are doubly important to the future 
of our nation’s forests. When fire strikes, they provide a 


MAXIMUM 
LOAD... 
MINIMUM 
SPILLAGE! 


fast approach to battling the blaze. And they slash 
travel time to and from selected logging areas. The big 
yellow “Cat” D8 Tractor-8U ’Dozer team helps build 
them quickly, economically. For facts about it, see your 
nearby “Caterpillar’’ Dealer! 


CATERPILLAR, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 
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